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' , “Ke Homo” was the work of Frederic James Shields, an ; 
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Art Editor in water colors and, later, in decorative design and oil painting, 
i P . Shields’s greatest talent was as an illustrator. One of his first 
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and nobility of design, although those of later years were some- 
CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD what cold and formal. In addition to designing stained-glass 
Editor, Adult Publications windows, his most important work, which took about twenty 
years, was the pictorial decoration of the walls in the Chapel 
WOODROW GEIER of the Ascension, Bayswater Road. 
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J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER John 19:5: “So Jesus came out, wearing the crown of thorns 
Meshes Bdtees and » purple robe. Pilate said to them, ‘Here is the man!’ ” 
This incident is one of those studied in the lesson on “The 


Arrest and Trial of Jesus” in the Adult Bible Course (page 22). 
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eh . Shie has given us a picture in which there is no note of 
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the Editorial Division and published monthly over Jesus’ humiliation and suffering. The two women on the 
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Our Faith in Prayer 


By John Wesley Lord 


Bishop of the Boston Area, The Methodist Church 


This article on The Methodist Church's Advance 
theme for April is presented as an additional re- 
source for the study of the Learning for Life 
Course (pages 8-14). 


A POPULAR radio program concludes with the 
words, “Families that pray together, stay to- 
gether.” It is a tribute to the power of this resource 
of the Christian life. Yet there are many individuals 
today who deny this power. 

To some, the exercise of prayer is a sign of 
weakness. Unable to meet the crises of life with 
human resources, men pray, and thus seek help 
from outside themselves. Strong men would not so 
act, say those who deny the power of prayer. 

Others hold that prayer is simply a whistling in 
the dark to lift our spirits and morale. Being fear- 
ful and uncertain, we pray to recapture our failing 
Spirits and to give us courage to go on. 

Then there is the claim that prayer is unintelli- 
gent in this universe of “law and order.” God, it 
1S asserted, has ordained certain immutable laws 
that govern the natural world and the world of 





human nature; prayer does not make sense in such 
a world of law. 

Thus, prayer has been placed in the discard by 
many who desperately need what prayer can supply 
when properly understood and intelligently used. 
For, whatever may be said against this spiritual 
resource, we must also face the testimony of count- 
less thousands of intelligent and devout persons to 
whom prayer has brought comfort and courage, 
strength and insight for daily living. 

It is well to remember that only the man who 
prays, and who has experienced the power of 
prayer, can be a true guide in this field of spiritual 
energy and power. It needs also to be said that 
there have been false guides who have exploited 
and misinterpreted prayer as Jesus knew and used 
it, thus leading many persons to reject an exercise 
that seemed unreasonable. Being honest, they could 
not appropriate dishonest claims. 

How quick we are to exploit the mysterious and 
the spiritual! Chance is often given the status of 
the providential, the direct intervention of God. 
We must ever take care lest we write drafts on 
God’s providence which he will not honor. 
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It is necessary that we understand the n: 
of God if we are to understand the natu! 
prayer, the nature of that exercise by whic! 
approach him. Edwin Arlington Robinson, the 
philosopher, once likened this world to a “spit 
kindergarten where millions of bewildered chi! 
are trying to spell G-o-d with the wrong blo 
We shall never understand or appropriate p1 
as we should until we have learned to spell 
with the right blocks. 

What, then, can we believe about God that n 
prayer reasonable? What is the faith that we 
in prayer? How may it become a reality in 
spiritual experience? 

1. As Christians who follow the Master, w: 
lieve in a universe whose builder and maker is 
We believe that there is an active redeeming s 
and a righteous law operative in this univ 
and that this moral universe is ever under th¢ 
of and open to the controlling act of God. 
universe is not static and unchanging, but pn 
fests a divine faithfulness. Thus prayer bec: 
the means by which we come to understand 
righteous law and redeeming spirit, and a n 
through which we cooperate with it. 

2. As Christians, we also believe that the 
purpose of religion is not to solve all our d 
but to make us sure of God. 

When we hold these two basic concepts of 
world and the God who moves in it, then pr 
becomes reasonable and necessary, “the soul’s 
cere desire, .. . the Christian’s vital breath.” V 
we pray “in His name,” we pray as he prayed 
seek what he sought. 

Thus we ask, “For what may we pray in a 
verse in which there is a righteous law oper 
and which is ever open to the controlling a 
God?” And we answer that we may pray for ‘ 
thing” that is one with this righteous law an 
the giving of which this law may find a fulle 
pression in us. And here we are in the real! 
surprise. God is the author of gracious surp! 
and prayer has been answered in unpredic 
ways and with the force of miracle down thr 
the ages. “This poor man cried, and the Lord | 
him,” is the testimony of the ages. 

It is this element of surprise that puts rom 
into our Christian experience, and sets our h¢ 
aflame, and turns our Waterloos of defeat into 
tories of faith. No longer the victims of “scie! 
law,” 
being in a world of freedom and spontaneity 
live in a new environment of love and spir 
which there is the unpredictable “emergent” 
can and often does change the face of things. 
God is not alone a God of justice, judgment, 
might; he is a God of love, forgiveness, and g 


As I recall the faith that I received from 


godly mother, I am grateful for that qualit 
life which was ever present in her Christian 
ness. Religion was not dull and lifeless. We 
never bored or overcome with a sense of du 
do not know her secret save to say that she 
limited God by her own limitations. There 
daily romance in her living, and we were surp 


over and over again as prayer availed in her 


for others. There was always the “emergent’’ 
could change any human situation. In the env 


we find that we live and move and have 
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ment of love and spirit, things were changed—not 
in violation of this universe of righteous law, but 
because of God’s faithfulness to that righteous- 
ness. We said as children, ‘‘Mother will find a way.” 
But what Mother really did was to find God’s way 
through a human situation. We never knew what 
God would do, but we were ever expectant, and 
faith had its reward. Thus, in place of a sense of 
fear and frustration, fatalism and despair, we were 
taught to live in a world of warmth and affection 
in which we could literally change conditions, where 
we could cooperate with the “redeeming Spirit of 
God.” 

Edwin Lewis, writing on The Ministry of the 
Holy Spirit, says: 

“The Spirit’s redeeming activity is exercised in 
many ways. ... They are not, like his creative 
activity, continuous because they must be adapted 
to changing situations, and because they must have 
the cooperation of the soul itself. ... There is a 
sense in which all the activities of a faithful mother 
are directed toward providing for her children’s 
necessities. But special situations continually arise 
and these call for special care. Upon what might 
be called the ordinary, everyday manifestations of 
her love, she imposes a particular manifestation 
because a need has arisen which requires it. Simi- 
larly, we may say that the Spirit always acts on 
our behalf, whether we will have it so or not, but 
that these continuous activities of his are supple- 
mented in many special ways and these special 
ways have to do with the carrying forward of the 
divine purpose of love.” ’ 

There are many professing Christians who have 
never learned to live in this world of ‘‘redeeming 
Spirit,” who make no room in their faith for these 
“surprises,” who are bound by the tangible, the 
practical, the immediate. Indeed, for such souls 
prayer itself seems to be in conflict with the uni- 
verse in which they live, and they cease to pray. 
But when we learn to spell G-o-d with the right 
blocks, when we believe (and act on our belief) in 
a universe of righteous law and an active redeeming 
spirit, a world ever open to the controlling act of 
God, then prayer is reasonable and necessary. 

But again, as Christians who follow Jesus and 
see in him the author and finisher of our faith, 
we believe that the real purpose of religion is not 
to solve all our doubts and to answer all our prob- 
lems, but to make us sure of God. As Christians, 
we know there is a “dark line” in God’s face, that 
which is inscrutable and that which we can never 
wholly understand. We accept it as a condition of 
our humanity and act on our faith, “believing 
where we cannot prove.” And we know that im- 
perfection is also a condition of our humanity. We 
remember one day when the Apostle Paul was 
commending his apostleship to the Corinthians. 
Paul well knew that he had been called of God and 
blessed with an abundance of revelations. But, lest 
this should exalt him above measure, he says: 
“, .. a thorn was given me in the flesh, a mes 
senger of Satan, to harass me, to keep me from 
being too elated. Three times I besought the Lord 
about this; that it should leave me; but he said 
to me, ‘My grace is sufficient for you, for my 


1From The Ministry of the Holy Spirit, by Edwin Lewis; used 
by permission of Tidings, 
Methodist Church. 
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power is made perfect in weakness.’ I will all the 
more gladly boast of my weakness, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me.” 

Now, here is a great insight that conditions our 
understanding of the use and purpose of prayer. 
That for which we pray may not come to pass as 
we wish. We too may pray three times for the 
removal of the thorn. But what we fail to see is 
that each infirmity calls forth a response from 
God. It gives God his chance at our lives. We often 
seek the perfect, the best. God seeks the imperfect, 
the needy to help. “A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench.” 
It is his purpose to strengthen and supply. Thus 
Paul, coming to this insight, realizes that his 
strength is made perfect in weakness, and he glories 
in his infirmities, for by them the power of Christ 
has come to rest upon him. 

The vacuum calls for the fullness of God, and 
every infirmity becomes an opportunity. There are 
no rejects, no “seconds” in the economy of God; 
indeed, God seems to have an additional interest 
in those who pass through a crucible of suffering 
and who stand in the greatest need. What God 
supplies in full measure through honest prayer is 
“grace equal to every need.” And our faith tells us 
that we can know that, beneath and above and 


about every experience of life, there is an active 
and creating love of a heavenly Father uncondi- 
tioned by anything in this world or out of it. 

The prayer in which we as Christians believe, 
operates in a world of limitation and imperfection; 
but these, far from denying the providence of the 
God unto whom we pray, may reveal the vehicle 
by which we reach him and obtain his blessing. 
Through prayer we find God in the “thorn.” And 
who shall say that we do not see more through our 
tears than we see at any other time? 

There is no human circumstance which, if right- 
fully handled, cannot be used of God as a blessing 
to his child. It is by prayer that we condition our- 
selves to receive this blessing. And when we cannot 
find the answer to the problem or resolve the doubt, 
we become, in a way known only to the man who 
prays, aware of the God in whom we have placed 
our trust. 

The question, then, is not so much whether we 
have had our prayer answered as whether, by our 
continued faithfulness through the affliction, we 
have obtained the blessing. It is not “Why did God 
afflict me?” but “How may I act in this affliction 
so as not to miss his presence and blessing?” The 
answer to our failure lies not in the failure of 
prayer but in our lack of faithfulness. 


Something Different 


A SHORT STORY FOR THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


By Huston Mitchell 


SOMETHING moved behind the garbage can. The 
little fellow stopped, waited. Definitely the ball had 
come this way but it should have stopped rolling by 
now. A rat perhaps? He was deathly afraid of rats; 
they grew as big as your head sometimes—or so he 
had heard. 

He held his breath, listened. There was a faint 
scratching noise. 

Why be afraid? Here was a rock big enough to 
kill a rat, if properly thrown. He picked it up and 
advanced cautiously. Another movement. Sufficiently 
close now, he threw the rock, followed it, holding 
another in readiness. 

It was a kitten. Partially crushed, it lay and spat 
at him. 

The lust to kill possessed him. Again and again 
he threw his rocks, searching madly for the bigger 
ones. The kitten, reduced to skin-covered pulp, still 
quivered and hissed at him. 

The little fellow had had enough. Nervous excite- 
ment and the exertion of the casting had made a 
trembling wreck of him. Tears streaming from his 
: he rushed madly for home, there to hide his 

ace, 

He had done something of which to be ashamed. 

Years passed, and the boy, now grown, began to 
read his Bible with some understanding. Having 
some knowledge of our homeland and its develop- 
ment, including the westward push of the early 
settlers, he was able to appreciate the ambition of 
Abraham in his adventures, the wandering of the 
tribes, the conquest of the Promised Land. 


Atmore, Alabama 


He began to see that the death of Christ was some- 
thing unavoidable, the following wholesale perse- 
cution of the Christians also. 

The stoning of Stephen was something different. 
He could see this in his mind’s eye almost as if he 
had been there, or had heard Saul give an eyewitness 
account. He may have realized why this seemed so 
real to him. 

Certain it is that when he read of the conversion 
of Saul, he began to sense that this too had been 
something necessary. Saul had reached the point 
where nothing short of a complete metamorphosis 
would have served. Others with Saul, on the road to 
Damascus, saw the light. Saul alone heard the voice, 
could interpret the words. 

We do not know the extent of the sufferings that 
Saul had witnessed, before and after the stoning of 
Stephen. We do know that he was being prepared, 
that he was being forced in the path the activities of 
which would so completely disgust him finally that 
he would make a change in his viewpoint, and that 
the crisis was reached on the road to Damascus. 

A true appreciation of this same Saul, known as 
Paul after his conversion, is not complete without a 
true understanding of his character, disposition, and 
a knowledge of his experiences. 

Exhaustless nervous energy, determination, en- 
durance, persistence—these qualities were Paul’s 
till death. Such was the Apostle’s character that 
nothing short of death could have turned him from 
the path which had been shown him by the Master. 











Leslie D. Weatherhead talking to two theo 
students at Yale Divinity School. (Photo by 
Lefever.) 
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For the Course on Prayer 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS, by Leslie D. We 
head; Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948; 206 pp., 


Most laymen have, probably, on more t 
few occasions wished that their favorite pr« 
would talk about some of the critical problem 
bother them. That is just what the most ° 
read Methodist preacher in England has d 
When the Lamp Flickers. Growing out of h 
perience in a free question period on Sunda: 
ning, Dr. Weatherhead planned a series of se) 
in which he discussed some of the most ins 
questions he found laymen asking. They are 
tions all of us have wondered about no end. 

Here are some of the questions: What i 
difference between the “sacred” and the “sec: 
Is the Old Testament out of date? What dos 
Bible mean by “the unpardonable sin’? Did 
really curse a fig tree? Did he actually stop a 
on the lake? Why did he praise a grafting 
tician in the parable of the unjust judge? Is 


anything wrong with having money? Can a ( 


tian be a communist? Can we get anythin 
want if we pray “in Jesus’ name’? Does it d 
good to pray about weather? Is there an e: 
hell? Is Christianity out of date? 

These are only samples of the twenty-one 
tions that Dr. Weatherhead discusses in thi 
ume, which would be a valuable resource espe 
for groups studying the Learning for Life C: 
on “Pray Then Like This” (see pages 8-14). 

Let us take a look at what he has to say 
a few of them. 
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Take the question about the Old Testament. Dr. 





Weatherhead urges that “it is no disparagement 
of the Old Testament to state quite definitely that | 


the revelation of the nature of God which we find 
in it is gradual. . . . Some of the parts of the Old 
Testament were written hundreds of years before 
Christ, and it is incredible that there should have 
been no progress in men’s thought about God from 
those early times until the present day.” Here is 


the standard he would suggest we would be wise | 
to follow: ‘Every idea about God is wrong if, when | 
truly understood, it conflicts essentially with that | 
picture of God which Jesus Christ gave the world | 
in his words and in his life.’”’ This is a sound prin- | 


ciple to apply to any part of Scripture. 

We talk a good deal about “luck” today. Can a 
Christian believe in luck? Is anything in this 
world really left to chance? If God knows every- 
thing, does that mean that everything is already 
determined and nothing we can do can ever change 
it? What do we mean by “chance” anyway? Dr. 
Weatherhead suggests ““A chance happening is one 
that God did not intend and man could not fore- 
see.” God knows what is going to happen. But he 
also knows that “nothing can possibly happen . . 
that of itself has power to defeat his own pur- 
poses.” Here is where we face our responsibility. 
“The apparent evil in any happening that can oc- 
cur to man is the measure of God’s challenge to 
man to transform it into advantage.” 

And, now, this matter of prayer. Dr. Weather- 
head urges that “God’s power is not put forward 
to get certain things done, but to get them done 
in a certain way, and with certain results in the 
lives of those who do them.” When we pray “in 
Christ’s name,” we are asking that our wish shall 
be the desire of Christ. To use Dr. Weatherhead’s 
rather striking metaphor, “I try to sieve my peti- 
tions through the mesh of his mind.” 

Here are a few things we are urged to remem- 
ber: “God couldn’t give us what we really want 
if he gave us what we think we want.” There is a 
good deal of difference sometimes between these 
two. “God doesn’t give us what we want until we 
find the relevant way of cooperating with him.” 


————————————————— 


Prayer does change things when it leads us into | 
right relationships with God, so that he can work | 


through us. Then “God often could not fulfill his 
purpose for the individual without defeating his 
plan for the whole human family.” That would be 
to establish anarchy instead of order. Above all, 
we need to remember that “God never refuses to 
respond to our prayers.” Sometimes the very ex- 
perience of praying is all the answer we need. 
—Charles E. Schofield. 


On the Lord’s Prayer 


THE LorpD’s PRAYER IN THE BIBLE, by H. G. Moss; 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1948; 197 pp. 
$2.00. 


This little pocket book, by the Vicar of Skerton, 
England, attempts to set the Lord’s Prayer against 
the background of Jesus’ own recorded prayers, 
and the parts of his teaching which are directly 
connected with the thought of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The volume deals, therefore, with much of the same 
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gubject matter as the Learning for Life Course, 
“Pray Then Like This,” scheduled for this month. 
This is by no means a “must” book, as the com- 
mercials say, but it contains much suggestive ma- 
terial which teachers can find helpful in studying 
for this course. 

—Woodrow Geier. 


For the International Lessons 


Let’s AcT—Now! by Richard Terrill Baker; The 
Friendship Press, 1948; 124 pp., 50 cents. 


This book was written to promote the program 
of Advance of The Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, an organization of sixty-two 
denominations in Canada and the United States, 
with a membership of 37 million. But it would of- 
fer suggestive material for teachers of the Inter- 
national Lessons on “The Expanding Missionary 
Church.” 

Baker points out that the Christian church is 
the one organization that ‘“‘ccomprehends the prob- 
lem of man in depth and attacks it on every front 
in the world.” 

He traces the development of the idea of a uni- 
versal church. “The important thing to notice in 
modern church history is the fact that the drift 
toward division has been almost completely checked 
and that bridges are being built across all the 
chasms that have traditionally separated the uni- 
versal church.” 

What’s the program of action? 

“The advance that today’s Christians are prom- 
ising tomorrow’s world . .. will be an advance 
through relief and rehabilitation, through agri- 
cultural improvement, through ministries to indus- 
trial communities, through health, through ele- 
vating the standards of family living, through 
education and extension of literacy—all this and 
more. ... It offers this program of advance at the 
gateway of a vast, uncharted land. The wagons are 
already rolling, and there is room for you in the 
ranks of the pioneers.” 

After chapters on the practical ways in which 
the church is putting these ideals into practice in 
trying to achieve these goals, Baker closes the 
book with a chapter, “Why?” 

“The Christian church takes its place on the 
frontiers of a better world for one all-embracing 
reason—to open a way for the mind and spirit and 
will of God to come on earth as it is in heaven.” 

—J. Josephine Leamer. 


For the Study of Communism 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM, by John C. Ben- 
nett; Association Press, 1948; 128 pp., $1.50. 


You can read some discussion of communism in 
almost every newspaper nowadays, but amid the 
excitement and hysteria attending the discussion 
the Christian finds it extremely difficult to gain a 
true understanding of what communism is and 
What it proposes to accomplish in the world. 

For this reason the Curriculum Committee of 
the Methodist General Board of Education is to be 
congratulated upon its approving a course for 
adults on “What’s Wrong With Communism?” 


This course will appear in April issues of Adult 
Student and ADULT TEACHER. It will offer Meth- 
odists an opportunity to study a system of economic, 
political, and social thinking that offers a powerful 
challenge to the Christian faith. 

Whether your adult group studies this course 
or not, the book Christianity and Communism, by 
John C. Bennett, will be stimulating reading. Dr. 
Bennett, who is professor of Christian Theology 
and Ethics in Union Seminary, New York, has pro- 
vided in this volume a clear discussion of the half- 
truths and positive errors of communism. He be- 
lieves that communism is a threat to personal and 
political freedoms and that it is the duty of Chris- 
tians to resist its expansion in the world. 

But having painted communism in its true col- 
ors, Dr. Bennett shows that it thrives in the 
present-day world because Christians have failed 
to accept their revolutionary responsibilities for 
the achievement of justice and well-being for the 
underprivileged peoples of the world. It is because 
Christians have not carried out the commands of 
the gospel in the social order that the communists 
have a strong appeal to millions of men today. 

Christianity and Communism is a book that will 
help the serious teacher understand the issues be- 
tween these two faiths that are bidding for men’s 
loyalties today. But the person who is looking for 
an uncritical equating of capitalism and Christian- 
ity will be disappointed with this book. Dr. Bennett 
is interested in helping Christians assume their 
responsibilities for human welfare. 

—Woodrow Geier. 
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Dream of the Ignoramus 


THE idea that Christian values can be recovered 
for modern civilization without a theological revo- 
lution is the dream of ignoramuses. Theology is 
one of the foundation-stones of repentance. For 
example, how can a man repent, in the New Testa- 
ment sense, without a belief, not merely in a God, 
but in the personal God and Father of Jesus Christ? 
How can a man repent without the belief (implied 
at the very least) that that God is his creator and 
sovereign? And these two beliefs—that God is 
Personal and Loving, that He is creator and sov- 
ereign—involve the whole of the Biblical Revela- 
tion. Only in the Church can man learn these truths 
necessary unto repentance.—From Secular Illusion 
or Christian Realism? by D. R. Davies; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. Used by permission. 


Tr? TO F 


IT is dangerous to make man see too clearly his 
equality with the brutes without showing him his 
greatness. It is also dangerous to make him see 
his greatness too clearly, apart from his vileness. 
It is still more dangerous to leave him in ignorance 
of both.—Pascal, Pensées. 


7° F" ¥F 


THERE is no more real novelty in heresies and 
idolatries than in orthodoxy.—Pierre Maury, from 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design; Harper and 
Brothers, publisher. 
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Y OU can check the matter with the phy 
who treat mental and emotional afflictions o 
the clergymen, educators, social workers 
others who counsel persons in trouble; but 
rumored that the great majority of men and 
today live beneath an oppressive feeling of f 
verging on despair. It is rumored that Ame 
are unhappy—and some analysts of the sit 
call our trouble “a profound agony of soul.” 

This rumor persists, I suppose, because ev 
person who determines never to see anything 
the bright side of any situation finds a wee 
evidence to support it. In the midst of all the 
able conditions, materially speaking, for 
well-being, we are uneasy, suspicious, and : 

Why is this so? We have found ready an 

“Why, it is because man’s social and sp 
progress haven’t caught up with his scienti! 
material advance—that’s it beyond all doubt 
‘cultural lag’ keeps him from appropriatir 
scientific knowledge for human welfare. Und 
pressures of the fast machine age, man has re 
to the animal life of his primitive ancestors.” 
is one of our favorite excuses, which may 
scribed as the modern substitute for the ol 
trine of original sin!) 

“The answer’s to be found in our stupid f 
policy and the warmongering among our poli 
and generals.” 

“No, it’s the men in Wall Street, with thei 
less handling of other people’s money!” 

“No, it’s the stubbornness of racketeering 
leaders who’d rather wreck us than see reas« 

“Without doubt, it’s the communists and 
undercover attack on the American way of 

“We must blame American education. Our 
schools haven’t taught our youth how to | 
useful citizens!” 

“Public Enemy Number 1 is juvenile deling 
which is stimulated by the crime comic boo! 
divorce scandal, and Hollywood movies!” 

“Tt’s the hellish liquor traffic, with its ‘men 
tinction’!” 

“The Church is behind the times. It is 
interested in its dogmas than in human pri 
It hasn’t taken the Gospel to the people!” 

Now if the class is satisfied with such a) 
as these, it might be wise for the more mature 
among the group to retire to another room | 
tinue with the discussion. Maybe there is a 
answer that we are courageous enough to e: 
Maybe the trouble lies partly within our 
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Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


though we must not excuse the above-mentioned in- 


fluences from their proper share of blame. 

There is a new answer that is being considered 
by thoughtful psychologists nowadays. As a matter 
of fact, some of the pioneer modern analysts of the 
depths of man’s personality, like Dr. Freud and Dr. 
Jung, have given us some very valuable insights 
concerning this answer. Later students, like Karen 
Horney, have added to our understanding. 

The new notion abroad is that we make our own 
trouble. The adherents of this new notion surmise 
that there is at the center of every person’s being a 
desire to make himself the center of the universe, 
a desire to establish his power over others. 





Now the Apostle Paul knew much about this new | 
notion concerning the will to power, as did numer- | 
ous other biblical writers. The great literary mas- | 
ters, like Aeschylus, St. Augustine, Dante, Shake- | 


speare, and Dostoevsky, have described the multitude 


of ways the will to power ensnares us. But these | 
masters, like the General Confession, have fallen | 


into disfavor among us. 


Every once in awhile a benighted poet or preach | 
er reopens the discussion of the will to power, a will | 
which may be seen not only in the Pentagon but in | 


the lowliest office, shop, or home. One of the latest | 


to bring up the topic is Joseph Haroutunian, pro- 


fessor on the faculty of McCormick Theological | 


Seminary, Chicago, whose book Lust for Power was 


published just recently.' Dr. Haroutunian’s title, 
of course, is a poor prospect for enticing sales. He | 
probably could have produced a best seller by calling | 


his book What’s Wrong With the Russians! 

It is true that we do not like to mention in polite 
company the lust for power. We like to imagine that 
this lust is a perversity of which statesmen, gen- 


aN remante are ees ee nom 


erals, labor leaders, or industrialists are guilty | 
but which does not touch the plain man in his humble E 
cottage. Surely, that ward politician or gangster 18 | 


guilty, but not that charming clubwoman, scholar, 
or churchman! 


But Dr. Haroutunian has fortunately invited us | 
out of our complacency with his study of the lust | 


for power (corrupted love). 


One form of the lust for power, which includes 


many means of expression, is in the lust for posses- 
sions. Dr. Haroutunian says that for the common 
man, it is goods that make for the good life. These 
goods are symbols of power; they are a means 
whereby it is possible to impress and intimidate the 





1949; 174 pp., $ 


1 Lust for Power, by Joseph Haroutunian; Charles Scribner's — 
Sons, publisher; 0 ; 
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other fellow. The common man wants friends, and 
he wants to influence people. ‘““He wants to associate 
with the right people, at home, at the golf course, 
at the club or at church. He wants to get along. All 
this he wants so that he may have more goods and 
enjoy them among his fellowmen.” So, “For the 
sake of sweets and soft couches, men have broken 
every law of justice and peace. They have exploited 
and oppressed, and done everything from lying to 
murder, so that they might eat, and drink, and be 
merry, above their fellowmen.” 

This thrust to acquire possessions in order to 
put the other fellow “in the shade’ merely cuts the 
individual off from his fellow men. Men know that 
the man of power does not love them; they resist 
his encroachments even when he tries to be “‘friend- 
ly” and benevolent. They do not like to be used— 
even by the “good” and philanthropic man of prop- 
erty. Everywhere the lust for power results in 
loneliness; for “Men are not so much people as ‘com- 
pany.’ The less we know of their fears and hopes, 
the better we like it. They are not permitted to 
tell us what is really on their minds and they are 
not supposed to ‘get serious’ about anything.” 

In this ““How-to-Win-Friends-and-Influence-Peo- 
ple” type of society, people live day after day, year 
after year, with the conviction that nobody really 
cares for them. They can share neither joy nor 
sorrow with their friends. They become objects to 
be used, not persons to be loved. They decide then 
that dominance over others will compensate for their 
loneliness; but their tyranny merely stirs more re- 
sentment and closes possibilities of friendship. 

In this type of society, it is not good manners to 
ask ultimate questions. For example, the whole sub- 
ject of death is ignored among us—supposedly in 
the interest of mental health and good cheer. The 
thought of death, you see, reminds us that our 





“Jesus will be in agony 
even until the end of the 
world,” wrote Pascal, the 
great scientist, philoso- 
pher, and theologian. Pas- 
cal’s idea is reflected in 
this famous painting 
“Again,” by Thomas Ben- 
ton, the American artist. 
It is another painting of 
the lust for power which 
possesses man in every 
age. The monsters that 
stand for Nazism, Japa- 
nese imperialism, and 
Fascism, are thrusting a 
spear into Christ’s side 
while a dive bomber 
strafes him and the world 
isin flames. Artist Benton 
began this painting Dec. 
8, 1941. Though the lust 
for power is not always 
Presented as hideously as 
this, it may be seen in 
man’s varied _relation- 
ships, destroying brother- 

d, and denying the 
sacredness of personality. 


career of acquisition and power must come to an 
end. The thought of death reminds of the essential 
powerlessness of all human schemes; it reminds us 
that we need a Power beyond ourselves. The thought 
of death could teach us a higher wisdom than the 
maddening desire to gain fame and goods. 

We do not say much about these matters of lust 
for power, the loss of fraternity, and the evasion 
of the fact of death in Sunday school. We often talk 
much, without saying anything, about the world in 
general. But maybe we need to reconsider our eva- 
sions. To repeat a cliché, “We aren’t getting any 
younger,” and it may be possible. that we as indi- 
viduals will some day be required to face our Creator 
who will judge all our blasphemous rejection of him. 
It has always been true that the rebellion against 
God has taken the form of a contempt for his chil- 
dren and a will to use and dominate them. 

The Christian thinkers who read the signs of 
the Eternal aright have warned that the divine judg- 
ment has fallen upon our prevailing values and 
loyalties; for in our restless push to multiply quan- 
tity and gain security, we have been guilty of the 
same lust for power that brought low the builders 
of the Tower of Babel. We in our country have tried 
to fool ourselves about the values for which we 
have worked and lived. Our nation and all of us 
in it have winked at the very lust that has resulted 
in the widespread degradation of human life all 
about us. We have seen pride and greed, masked as 
enlightenment and progress, destroy what is truly 
human in us-—and we have called this pride and 
greed good. 

But we ought to know that our study in our adult 
classes will continue to be hyprocritical and empty 
as long as we do not recognize our sins for what they 
are and seek liberation from them. 
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“The Last Supper,” by Giotto « 
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Pray The 


Our Father who art in he 
come. Thy will be done, as in 
bread. And forgive us our 
And bring us not into te? 
—Matthew 6:9-13. 
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Professor of Religious I 


It is quite impossible to approach the s 
of prayer without a deep sense of inadequa: 
humility. As a teacher dealing with the sub. 
prayer, yours is the sacred privilege of h 
others learn the innermost secret of Jesus’ lif 
opportunity to teach others about this secr: 
to grow spiritually while doing so, should in 
be an unforgettable experience. 

At the beginning of this series, you sho 
clear as to some desirable learning outcome 
following goals suggest themselves: 

I. A knowledge of the biblical bases a1 
stances of prayer in the Gospels. 

II. A deepening, within the personal li\ 
students, of the realization of the pov 
prayer in human life. 

III. The cultivation of a deeper sense of pe 

relationship to God. 

IV. The development of an interpretati: 
life that is essentially Christian. 

Some more specific objectives in a unit o 
kind could well be: 

I. To help persons understand that pray 
an experience shared between man anc 
in which the resources of the Eterna 
be brought to bear on life’s problems. 

II. To lead persons in discovering the disc 
of prayer life. 


Bondone; copyright, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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en, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
aven, so on earth. Give us this day our daily 
»ts, as we also have forgiven our debtors. 
tation, but deliver us from the evil one. 
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III. To help persons get a better understanding 

of the inner meaning of commitment to God. 

IV. To help persons know how to utilize the re- 

sources of prayer when faced with hardship. 
V. To help persons become more confident and 
skillful in prayer. 

A good point of departure for this series would 
be an examination of your own prayer life. Write 
out a typical prayer and analyze it. Ask yourself 
questions like these as you face frankly and sincere- 
ly your own difficulties in prayer: (1) When and 
under what circumstances do I seek communion 
with God in prayer? (2) Why doI pray? (3) What 
do I ask for when I pray? (4) To what extent do 
I think my prayers should be answered? (5) To 
what extent do I think they are answered? Answers 
to these questions should help you in your own 
thinking and in meeting the questions that will 
come from the class. 

Before going on with the first lesson, each class 
member should be urged to read Charles M. Lay- 
mom’s article in Adult Student entitled “Lord, 
Teach Us to Pray” and the article by Bishop Lord 
on pages 1-3. Other materials that will be useful, 
and which are available from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory, are: 

The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fos 

dick (YM) $1.50 
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Prayer, by George A. Buttrick (AC) ,$2.75 
Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia Hark- 
ness (AC) $2.50 
Group Discussion in Religious Education, by 
Harrison S. Elliott (YM) 50 cents 
The following are the topics for our four sessions: 
Mar. 5: “He Withdrew and Prayed” 
(Situations in which Jesus prayed) 
Mar. 12: “Into Thy Hands” 
(Jesus prays in moments of crisis) 
Mar. 19: “To Pray and Not Lose Heart” 
(Jesus’ teachings and parables of 
prayer ) 
Mar. 26: “Pray Then Like This” 
(A discussion of the Lord’s Prayer) 


Throughout the unit, it would be well for you as 
the teacher to bear in mind that both procedure 
and discussion, outlines and pupils’ materials, are 
to be used as means and not ends. Modify these 
teaching plans at any point, to meet the changing 
needs and problems your students may be facing. 
The sole purpose of the course is to focus on the 
common difficulties people face in prayer, such as 
dificulty in wording a prayer or difficulty in realiz- 
ing the presence of God, and to give them help at 
the points of difficulty. Take time, if such situations 
occur, and from your own prayer experience or re- 
sources for prayer life, assist individuals who have 
particular and immediate needs. 

The questions at the end of each teaching plan 
that follows, are designed to prepare you to answer 
the pupils’ questions appearing at the end of each 
corresponding lesson in Adult Student. Study and 
answer the former set of questions carefully in your 
own words before quizzing yourself on the students’ 
questions. 

Assignments for a unit on prayer are presump- 
tuous to say the least. The very nature of prayer 
is such that it precludes any aspect of standardized 
exercise. The following ideas suggest themselves 
to me, however: read great prayers from the 
classics of Christian devotional literature; compose 
prayers; have two or three members of the class 
report on a book, such as Prayer and the Common 
Life, by Harkness; work out a new strategy for 
the regular prayer meeting in your church; have 
several members of the class analyze the hymns 
about prayer in The Methodist Hymnal (especially 
301-311) and report on them in class; recall prayer 
offered by parents on occasions of crisis in the home. 


Mar. 5: “He Withdrew and Prayed’’ 


It might be helpful to introduce this lesson by 
having members of the class enumerate and discuss 
briefly some typical circumstances that have caused 
them to feel the need to pray. These same instances 
can be used for illustrations, as the lesson proceeds, 
to analyze Jesus’ prayer experiences. Such an ap- 
proach will enable you to establish a very necessary 
point of contact with the experiences of members 
of your class. Also, it should be quite revealing in 
regard to the prayer needs of the group and the 
particular interests of the members of the group in 
the whole matter of prayer. 

The purpose of this lesson is to discover the spirit 
of the discipline that enabled Jesus to have such 
an effective prayer life. Its aim is not to study 


about the prayers of Jesus but rather to study exam- 
ples of how he prayed in relation to when he lived 
and the problems he faced. Further, the aim of the 
lesson will be to help us cultivate our prayer life 
by studying and observing Jesus’ relation to God; 
for by so doing we can apprehend the essence of 
the prayer experience, which is: seeking guidance 
from God; defining our desires in the light of his 
nature and will; finding help; and getting inspira- 
tion and confidence to act in accordance with God’s 
will. 
DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Jesus and the Lord’s Prayer 
A. Jewish thinking about the Lord’s Prayer 
B. Jesus’ interpretation of the prayer 
C. The inseparability of the Lord’s Prayer 
from Jesus’ total prayer experience 
D. The Lord’s Prayer and Jesus’ teachings 
II. Jesus prays at his baptism 
A. Jesus prays when faced with great de- 
cisions and crises 
B. The relation between Jesus, prayer, and 
the Holy Spirit 
C. The moral seriousness of Jesus’ prayer 
D. Understanding and power for the task 
III. Jesus prays in the wilderness 
A. Jesus’ recognition of prayer as necessary 
to spiritual vitality 
B. The significance of prayer in understand- 
ing the will and purpose of God 
C. Prayer as a supplement to clear thinking 
IV. Jesus prays before calling the disciples 
A. Importance of selection of the Twelve 
B. Prayer as sound thinking before God 
V. Jesus faces a crisis with prayer 
A. Jesus and prayer in daily decisions 
B. Jesus and the problem of his healing 
ministry 
VI. Questions for discussion 
A. What should be the prayer atmosphere 
or environment? 
B. What do you understand by 
1. Thinking? 
2. Prayer? 
C. Contrast the prayer life of Jesus with our 
prayer life today 
D. What is the relation between prayer and 
decision? 

Throughout the unit, points in the several lessons 
which call for particular emphasis can be noted from 
the outlines which immediately precede them. 

In today’s lesson particular attention should be 
paid to the backgrounds of Jewish thought and 
Jesus’ concept of his mission in relation to the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Make it clear that the Lord’s Prayer is essentially 
a Jewish prayer; that it deals with the great Old 
Testament themes of God, his nature, and his pur- 
pose. Jesus gave this prayer to his disciples, how- 
ever, in the light of his own teachings and practices. 

Let it be understood that, for Jesus, prayer had 
a direct relationship to life. “Withdrawing” was only 
a means whereby Jesus gained perspective from a 
point of vantage outside himself. As Laymon men- 
tions in the students’ material (Lesson I), “Here 
it was that he arrived at well-formed decisions, 
clarifying his desires and examining them critically 
in the presence of God.” 
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“Christ Is Robbed of Clothes,” by El Greco. Ma 
27:28. (Photo, copyright Rijksmuseum, Amsterd 


Bring out the fact, in this lesson, that the se 
instances of prayer mentioned in connection 
his baptism, temptation, selection of disciples, | 
decisions and crises, can be understood some 
better if we conceive them to be symbolic of 
philosophy of life which was a complete relation 
and faith grounded in God. Prayer being the 
versal language of religious experience, it w 
perfectly natural thing, therefore, with Jé 
‘Prayer was necessary to Jesus whenever he ne 
understanding and empowerment from the 
Spirit for his Messianic task. 

It is the objective of all well-planned group 
cussion that those who participate may be n 
to feel that the problem before them is a real « 
‘that they have some contribution to make tov 
its solution; and that together with others in 
‘group contributing to the discussion accordins 
‘maturity and experience, their problem or prob! 
can, in a sense, be effectively worked through. " 
aim should be kept constantly in mind as you 








tempt to help adults understand what Jesus taught 
and thought about prayer. 

In this first lesson, your discussion could focus 
around the problem of prayer and its meaning for 
Jesus. You may have the group discuss the relation- 
ship between Jewish thought and that of Jesus re- 
garding prayer. Point out yourself, if necessary, 
that Jesus’ conception of prayer rests solidly on his 
inner feeling of need for spiritual guidance and 
inspiration from God. Raise the issue of the re- 
lationship of man’s free will to prayer. Pose ques- 
tions like these: Can God satisfy spiritual needs 
which are not brought to him in prayer? How can 
we get persons to recognize their needs? 

-Throughout the discussions avoid taking sides, 
Guide the discussion in such a manner that the 
answers given to questions will be in the form of 
alternatives rather than dogmatic and final answers. 
In this way you will safeguard respect for the per- 
son whose views the group may later discredit. 


Mar. 12: ‘Into Thy Hands” 


We could begin this lesson by distinguishing 
between several ideas of commitment. Students 
should be asked to give their views on commitment 
and discuss among themselves, with guidance, its 
probable meaning for Jesus and its meaning for 
them. Make clear that commitment is not merely 
a purely emotional experience in which we ‘throw 
ourselves on God” with complete abandon in some 
particular emergency or crisis. Nor is it the stoical 
attitude of acceptance and endurance so often as- 
sociated with the careless saying, “accept what 
comes.” It is not the sense of being worthy for 
commitment in that we have attained perfection in 
this life; or of being unworthy for commitment be- 
cause we are not “sanctified.” Rather should it be 
very clearly understood that the essence of commit- 
ment is continual recommitment to God through 
Christ. 

It is the aim of this lesson to have your students 
consider as a group the major factors involved in 
the act of commitment. They should discuss such 
basic questions as the relation of man, a free agent, 
to God, a loving Father. Such a discussion should 
yield a philosophy of commitment which preserves 
both man’s freedom and God’s fatherliness. Cer- 
tainly, another goal in the lesson would be an at- 
tempt to get commitments from the students on 
issues and questions which they may come to see 
in a new way. Finally, it is hoped that class members 
will be led to realize the fact so beautifully ex- 
pressed in the words of the hymn: 


This is my Father’s world, 

O let me ne’er forget 

That though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the Ruler yet.’ 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Jesus prays in the shadow of the Cross 
A. In order to resist the temptation of 8 
“popular” ministry 


> From ‘‘This Is My Father’s World,” by Maltbie D. Babcock ; used 
by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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B. In order to face the inevitable meaning of 
his former decisions 
1. Opposition from religious leaders 
2. Opposition from political leaders 
II. Jesus prays at Caesarea Philippi 
A. For strength to bear his impending suf- 
fering and rejection 
B. For strength to maintain his convictions 
and to resist the temptation to side-step 
the Cross 
IlJ. Jesus prays at the Transfiguration 
A. For comfort and consolation 
B. For deeper assurance and for strength 
C. That others might see and understand his 
crucifixion 
IV. Jesus prays in the Upper Room 
A. For his disciples, when he shall have been 
taken from them 
B. For his followers, especially Peter 
Vv. Jesus prays in Gethsemane 
A. For physical strength to match spiritual 
conviction 
B. A prayer of final petition 
C. A prayer of commitment 
VI. Jesus prays from the Cross 
A. For his enemies 
B. For understanding 
C. A prayer of dedication 

Whenever Jesus prayed, what seemed to be his 
guiding principle? Underlying today’s discussion 
will be the great theme of commitment to God as 
the ultimate source of reality, the supreme value and 
the one Holy Lord. 

Duly emphasize Jesus’ felt need for constancy 
in prayer. Needing, as he did, the presence of God 
continuously, prayer with him became a way of 
life. His words and deeds were like God’s because 
his life was so closely attuned to God’s through 
prayer. 

Impress upon the class the fact that praying was 
not the only thing that Jesus did. Have them see 
also that whenever Jesus thought in terms of sig- 
nificant decisions, prayer preceded action. This was 
not a sign of inadequacy or weakness but rather was 
a realization on the part of Jesus that no man is 
sufficient within himself for the problems of living 
which more often require the will and power to act 
rather than knowledge of what to do. 

Care should be taken to make clear to the class 
that commitment, like conversion, is a process. It 
is not often a shocking or sudden change, cataclys- 
mic in nature. Rather is it the redirection and .re- 
routing of desires, impulses, attitudes, and interests. 
As such it must of necessity be gradual in its devel- 
opment. 

Underscore in the thinking of the group how 
Jesus had to resist continually the temptation to 
turn back. Note how he prayed for both spiritual 
strength to confirm his convictions and physical 
strength to support them. What about his great 
need of comfort and consolation even after “‘com- 
mitment”? 

Frequently it is thought that the discussion is 
an appendage to the lesson—something that happens 
after everything else is over. During the lesson the 
students drink in the oracular truths of the teacher 








and during the discussion there is a grand return 
of the teacher’s lecture to him. Actually, nothing is 
further from the truth. Whenever people come to- 
gether to discuss a problem, there should be group 
thinking on the problem throughout the entire ex- 
perience. Lecturing is necessary at times to give 
background not available to students but never to 
impose a view or to obstruct creative group discus- 
sion. 

Make the lesson today a case in point. In dealing 
with the question of commitment, begin by asking 
members of the class to enumerate what they think 
some of their commitments are. Have them explain 
why. From such answers and experiences as you 
will get, it will be relatively simple to know where 
the group is regarding the meaning of the term 
commitment. 

Follow this up with questions designed to indicate 
other possible areas of life where commitments take 
place.’ Have them discuss the relative merits of per- 
sonal, social, and political commitments in the light 
of their experiences. Discuss the influence of certain 
specific temptations upon commitments and point 
out the place and value of prayer at such a time. At 
this point bear in mind that there will be differences 
of opinion but that different opinions are not wrong 
opinions; in the final analysis, both are only opin- 
ions. 

Such a discussion should not conclude without 
some attention being given to the power of prayer 
in bringing us to accept God’s will. Ask the question: 
What is the difference between accepting God’s will 
as over against the authority set down by the prev- 
alent philosophies of fatalism and determinism 
today ? 


“The Publican and the Sinner,” Luke 18:13. Gustave 
Doré, artist. 





































‘“‘Jesus at Gethsemane,” by Charles Francois Al 
‘*And going a little farther he fell on his face and p 
‘My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 


Mar. 19: *““To Pray and Not Lose He: 


To pray is one thing; to really believe in t} 
fectiveness of your prayer may be quite an 
matter. Many words, which can be glibly an 
thinkingly said in approximately thirty se 
may have little meaning. In another sense, in t 
seconds, man can gather into his soul the inne 
secret of Jesus’ power for living. Throughou’ 
lesson it should be a constant concern of the te 
that each student gains some insight into the 
connection between effective prayer and eff 
fellowship respecting man and God. 

The primary concern in this lesson is having 
pupils discover for themselves, in terms of thei 
experiences past.or present, the tremendous 
taining power of prayer in times of confusion 

The strong emphasis on the spirit rather 
the mechanics of the prayer should help bring 
to our students the fact that prayer is not m 
that very often prayer is understanding why 
is a certain kind of answer and why sometimes 
is no answer at all. A third goal would be ge 
people to realize what they must do before 
can give them the answers to many of their pr: 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Why should we pray? 
A. Why Jesus believed in prayer 
1. The fatherhood of God 
2. The nature of God 
II. Two parables about prayer 
A. “The Friend at Midnight” 
B. “The Unjust Judge” 
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me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ °— 
Matthew 26:39. See also Mark 14:35-36; Luke 22: 
41-42. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


III. How should we pray? 
A. Prayer is a matter of spirit rather than 
method 
1. Pray in Jesus’ name 
2. Pray with simplicity 
3. Pray with humility 
4. Pray with persistency 
IV. Questions for discussion 
A. Are reasons for praying limited by the 
centuries? 
B. What is Jesus’ basic concern in prayer? 


In this lesson you would certainly want to lay 
emphasis on the fact that prayer is an attitude of 
expectancy for those who have cultivated meaning- 
ful prayer experiences with God. Emphasize the 
fact that prayer is not magic and that God is not 
a magician. There are certain laws of truth and 
righteousness within his own nature that he cannot 
break. Point out that prayer is a relationship in 
which we yield ourselves to God in such a manner 
that our wants become the kind of wants that can 
be fulfilled. Give due emphasis to the fact that prayer 
is often misconstrued as a substitute for human 
action and striving; that prayer is a holy means of 
asking our heavenly Father for the needs of life, 
both physical and spiritual. Clarify the misconcep- 
tion that “God does not answer prayers.” What we 
ask of God in prayer is indicative of what we be- 
lieve God to be. God, however, is not always as we 
picture him or as we would like to have him. Prayer 
requires patience, long-suffering, and understanding. 

You should make clear the fact that prayer is the 
language of religious experience; the cry of the soul 
for God. Just as hunger means there is food, and 
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thirst that there is water, so the cry of man’s soul 
implies a God of the soul. 

Discussion, like prayer, should change things. A 
group that sits down to solve a problem and is will- 
ing to face the facts in the situation, to assign pro- 
er values to the facts, to see the revalued facts in 
light of the needs of the group, and is ready to act 
upon the results of the thinking of the group in 
terms of its suggested solution or solutions, will in- 
evitably change a state of affairs. 

Today’s lesson affords an illustration of the kind 
of praying that Jesus did. 

Have the class discuss the process of thought in 
their family groupings as they arrive at common- 
place decisions. Such group thinking may have been 
stimulated by such problems as the budget, the 
younger brother, the weekly allowance, etc. Criti- 
cize the logic of several such decisions from the 
democratic point of view. Be careful at this point 
to keep the discussion generally impersonal by using 
fictitious names for persons, places, and things, and 
by making references in the third person. By ques- 
tioning, help the group realize that fair, demo- 
cratic decisions are not those which grant all that 
each member of the group desires, exactly when it 
is desired. Often the request might be seriously 


Then the soldiers of the gov- 
ernor took Jesus into the prae- 
torium, and they gathered the 
whole battalion before him. And 
they stripped him and put a scar- 
let robe upon him. and plaiting 
a crown of thorns they put it en 
his head, and put a reed in his 
right hand. And kneeling before 
him they mocked him, saying. 
“Hail, King of the Jews!” And 
they spat upon him, and took the 
reed and struck him on the head. 
And when they had mocked him, 
they stripped him of the robe, 
and put his own clothes on him, 
and led him away to crucify 


him.—Matthew 27:24-31. 


“The Crown of Thorns.” by Hein- 
rich Hofmann; John 19:2. (Photo 


from Three Lions.) 


modified or refused. In any case, there is reasoning 
behind the decision. 

This affords an illustration to help us with the 
question which is inevitable; Does God always an- 
swer prayers? At this point guide the pupils to 
understand that prayer is a “discussion” between 
man and God. In such a discussion, the facts are 
God’s nature and man’s wants. God, being unable 
to violate the laws of his being in granting to man 
his request, is giving him just that decision as an 
answer. Again, raise the question of the fish and 
the serpent. What does this teach us about the 
answer to our petitions to God? 

Going further with this procedure in asking how 
should we pray, draw a comparison between a social 
majority group asking for privileges, such as lower 
taxes, which are denied vast numbers of people on 
an unprivileged minority level. Ask the class, are 
these requests in keeping with the. need of both 
groups? 


Mar. 26: “Pray Then Like This”’ 


Most individuals have difficulty understanding 
the Lord’s Prayer. Your class will hardly be an ex- 
ception. Such misconceptions as you will find will 
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have various sources and causes. Always + 
understand these difficulties in the light of 
origin in the personal religious life of the st 
Just as prayer in our life is for something de 
so prayer in the life of Jesus was always for 
thing definite. It is not a matter of saying, “‘ 
let us pray.” Suggest that members of the class 
at the meaning of prayer by actually trying to « 
their prayer efforts around a personal pri 
Then, in the light of their particular problem, 
them think through with the group some g 
and specific implications of the Lord’s Pray 
light of Jesus’ view of God and reality. 

The aim of the last lesson in this series on p 
is practical. It seeks to equip the student w 
few essential guiding principles in the lig 
which he will be able to understand the | 
Prayer with deeper appreciation because o 
clearer meanings its study has yielded. It s 
endow the student with sufficient skill to | 
define, and analyze his prayer needs. It should 
out the necessity for established habits of p: 
Finally, it should assist him in achieving mor: 
quate Christian living through prayer. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. How to pray the Lord’s Prayer 
A. Do not repeat it mechanically 
B. Make it our prayer and thus say it 
understanding 
C. Pray in terms of ideas and not word 
II. What the Lord’s Prayer means 
. Here we have a portrait of God 
. God is our Father 
God’s name is to be reverenced 
. God’s will is to be done 
God supplies our physical and spiritual 1 
. God can forgive only as we will to for 
. God will guide us away from tempt 
if we hold closely to him 
H. The Lord’s Prayer is a way of life 
III. Questions for discussion 
A. What are some practical implications ¢ 
ing out of the Lord’s Prayer? 
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Scriptural Selectio 


And after he had dismissed the crowds, he 
up into the hills by himself to pray. When eve 
came, he was there alone, .. .’ 

“ . . Ask, and what you ask will be given 
Search, and you will find what you search 
Knock, and the door will open to you. For 
always the one who asks who receives, and the 
who searches who finds, and the one who kn 
to whom the door opens. Which of you men vy 
his son asks him for some bread will give hi 
stone? Or if he asks for a fish, will he give 
a snake? So if you, bad as you are, know en 
to give your children what is good, how much r 
surely will your Father in heaven give wha 
good to those who ask him for it! ...”” 

“ . . Nor do I pray for them alone, but fo 

1 From the Revised Standard Version. 


2 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; 
of Chicago Press. 
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B. What can be done to revitalize the praying 
of the Lord’s Prayer? ; 

C. What is uniquely Christian about the Lord’s 
Prayer? How can it be justified as a prayer 
of universal value? 

D. How consistent is our Lord’s Prayer with 
his teaching? 

It is important to keep before the students that 
the Lord’s Prayer is an. example of how to pray 
and not what to pray. It is an example of prayer: 
not a copy for prayer. Remind the class that the 
Lord’s Prayer grew out of a situation in the Gospels 
(Matthew 6) which found Jesus criticizing the 
“hypocrites.” His criticisms were leveled at their 
pomposity, formality, and insincerity in prayer. 
Have students look at the Lord’s Prayer as a sum- 
mary of all they would expect to find in a request 
from a child to a father. Emphasize the “covenant” 
nature in the verses of petition. 

In beginning your discussion, you may suggest 
that the group explore some of the immediate diffi- 
culties in prayer such as: Where shall I pray? 
When shall I pray? How shall I pray? What shall 
I say when I pray? From your own experience 
point out that you have found that “prayer is the 
most difficult of all the human arts to master” and 
must be practiced with patience and humility. 

From this, you could pass on to another phase 
of preparation for prayer, namely, the spiritual. 
Do the members of the class realize and understand 
that prayer is essentially a spiritual experience of 
God rather than a conversation with him? Do they 
understand that to pray like Jesus prayed is not 
to repeat mechanically his prayer but rather to 
pray, after one’s own manner and needs, to God 
as a Father whose will is to be accomplished here 
on earth by persons like them? Do they realize that 
he can forgive us our sins only if we will forgive 
other persons? 

In closing, show how prayer, like democracy, is 
a way of life; an experience to be lived, improved 
upon, ennobled by practice and glorified by the 
lives of those who live according to its laws. 


; From Modern Versions 
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who believe in me by their spoken word; may they 
all be one! As thou, Father, art in me and I in 
thee, so may they be in us—that the world may 
believe thou hast sent me. Yea, I have given them 
the glory thou gavest me, that they may be one 
as we are one—lI in them and thou in me—that they 
may be made perfectly one, so that the world may 
recognize that thou hast sent me and hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me. Father, it is my will 
that these, thy gift to me, may be beside me where 
I am, to behold my glory which thou hast given me, 
because thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world. O just Father, though the world has not 
known thee, I have known thee, and they have 
known that thou hast sent me; so have I declared, 
so will I declare, thy Name to them that the love 
with which thou hast loved me may be in them, 
and I in them.” * 


3 The Bible: a New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 
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“Christ Derided,” by Carl Bloch. “And he began to teach them that 
the Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the elders 
and the chief priests and the scribes, and be killed, and after three 
davs rise again.”—Mark 8:31.. (Photo from Camera Clix.) 
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Mar. 5: PETER’S CONFESSION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology. Emory University 


Peter’s famous confession, described in Matthew 
16:13-19, Mark 8:27-33, and Luke 9:18-22, seems 
to have occurred at a crucial time in the ministry 
of Jesus. Several things had made it practically 
impossible for him to continue his work of teach- 
ing and healing in Galilee. 

The first was the opposition of the religious 
leaders, which became increasingly pronounced as 
they realized that they could not force Jesus to 
conform to their legal system, and as they saw the 
multitude turning to him. They had consulted with 
the friends of the king as to how they might effect 
his execution (Mark 3:6). 


The second hostile influence was the king him- 
self, who had possibly been aroused by these very 
Herodians. Having put John the Baptist to death, 
he was superstitiously afraid that Jesus was John 
returned to life, and he wanted to kill him. It was 
no longer safe for Jesus in Herod’s domain (Luke 
13:31-83). 

A third consideration, probably less decisive, was 
the fact that Jesus’ popularity as a wonder worker 
was interfering with his preaching. Over and over 
he urged people to keep quiet about his cures, and 
once he left town to avoid the excitement which 
they had aroused (Mark 1:32-38). 

With the religious leaders opposed to him, the 
king seeking to kill him, and the common people 
almost completely misunderstanding him, Jesus and 
his friends were wandering in distant places. His 
fortunes seemed at low ebb. It was against this 
background that he asked his disciples what was 
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the popular estimate of him: “Who do men say 
I am?” (Matthew includes the answer, “So 
man,” in the question. The simpler Marcan 

is probably original.) 

We may be grateful to the disciples that 1 
such circumstances they told him only the 
things that were being said. Some were sa 
that Jesus was the incarnation of Beelzebub 
the like, but the judgment of the opposition i: 
mentioned. All the answers were in term: 
prophecy. John the Baptist was a recent pro} 
Elijah, Jeremiah, and some unknown prophet 
were among those who were expected to come 
before the inauguration of the Messianic age. J 
had been preaching the coming of that age, 
he spoke with the authority of the prophets. 
popular estimate was, under the circumstai 
quite natural. 

When the same question was addressed to 
disciples themselves, Peter spoke for the w 
group and recognized Jesus as the Christ, w 
is but the Greek translation of the Jewish t 
“Messiah.” Jesus was at last the realization of 
long-standing hopes of his people. This was p 
ably the first Christian recognition of the mess 
ship of Jesus. It is interesting that it came v 
his fortunes were at their lowest. 

The idea of Messiah was, of course, already 
miliar, but it did not fit Jesus very well. Most pe 
thought the Messiah would be a military conqu: 
like David, who would subdue the world and b: 
it under Jewish control. For some, Messiah w« 
be an angelic being, appearing out of heaver 
end all suffering and evil on earth. Jesus was neit 
of these, and the intense Jewish nationalism 
hatred of Gentiles which underlay all Messian 
was foreign to him. 

But Peter was doing what the Church has alw 
done. He was recognizing Jesus as the final, 
mate Messenger from God. He was not me! 
another prophet in the long line of prophets, 
merely another step forward in the long suc 
sion, to be followed by other steps. He was ultim 
the final and full Word which God had to sp« 
And for the Jew in Jesus’ day, the only way 
say this was “Messiah.” There would be noth 
beyond Messiah. 

According to Matthew’s account, Jesus was p 
foundly moved by such unexpected faith un 
such unfavorable circumstances, as well he mi; 
have been. Peter was not merely repeating a f 
mula which he had learned from men: it was 
insight from God. Punning on the name Pet 
which meant “Rock,” Jesus said that at last he |! 
found a foundation on which he could build, in s; 
of the opposition of the Pharisees and politici: 
back in Galilee. 

This identification of Jesus with the expec 
Jewish Messiah was not part of Jesus’ preachi 
to the people. In the first place, such a mess: 
would have had exactly the wrong effect. It wo 
have made the people think that the time of th 
deliverance from Rome had come. This would h: 
stirred up a war psychology and sent them ho 
to sharpen up the old swords and spears. 

But further than that, Jesus did not preach ab: 


himself, though John’s Gospel differs from + 


others at this point. Jesus was interested that 


at 
of 





have right attitudes toward God and each other, 
not that we have right opinions about him. When 
he summarized his message, he quoted the old fa- 
miliar demands of love to God and love to neighbor. 
He was preaching the kingdom of God, and trying 
to qualify men for entrance into it. 

We are not surprised, then, that when Peter 
made his great confession Jesus immediately com- 
manded the group not to say this publicly (Mark 
8:30). In the popular mind messiahship meant vic- 
tory, and Jesus saw only too clearly that the im- 
mediate future would be anything but victorious. 
Instead of talking to them about Messianic victory, 
he began to prepare them for the tragic events 
just ahead (Mark 8:31). He would conquer, but 
it would be conquest through suffering and not 
through force. 

When Christianity got out into the Gentile 
world, the idea of Jewish messiahship made less 
appeal to the non-Jewish people. The word 
“Christos,” which meant “Messiah,” was changed 
into a proper name, and he was known as Jesus 
Christ. But the Gentile believers found other ways 
to say what Peter had said, that Jesus was the 
ultimate and final revelation, God’s perfect Word 
to men. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


A number of teachers have told me that they 
are teaching this course by doing all the talking 
themselves, using the lecture method. This is one 
of the best ways to teach but certainly not the only 
way. If you are teaching this way, why do you not 
try to give more variety to your teaching by getting 
more class participation? When students partici- 
pate, they become more interested and learn more. 

There are two purposes that this lesson should 
achieve. First, the circumstances surrounding 
Peter’s confession should become a part of the 
class member’s knowledge; and second, it should 
help lead each student to the point where he per- 
sonally knows that Jesus is “the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God.” 

To introduce this lesson, you could say: We have 
followed the steps of Jesus in our study until today 
we come to a turning point in his teaching and 
thinking. We saw his rise to popularity. Then we 
studied the rise of opposition to him. The religious 
leaders sought to kill him as they recognized in 
him an enemy of their legalistic type of religion. 
Herod, the King, was afraid of him and likely 
making plans to do away with him as he had Johr 
the Baptist. The masses of the people were more 
interested in Jesus’ miracles than in his preaching. 
A crisis was at hand. To remain in Galilee meant 
death; yet his disciples were far from ready to 
carry on his ministry. He must decide how to meet 
the future. 

I. Jesus turns northward to be with his disciples 

A. What was Jesus’ decisior as to the wisest 
thing to do in the face of the rising opposition 
and imminent danger to himself? Do you think this 
was a cowardly decision? Why do you think not? 
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B. Why did Jesus decide to turn northward into 
Caesarea Philippi? Where was Caesarea Philippi? 
What advantages did that section have? What did 
he hope to accomplish by this move? Do you re- 
member any of the things he taught during this 
time? What were some of the experiences he and 
his disciples faced while in this section? 

CG. Viewing the life of Jesus in retrospect, do 
you think this was a wise decision which he made? 
Why do you think so? Do you think the disciples 
were more ready to carry on his ministry after 
this period of training? Why? 

Il. Peter’s confession 

A. What mood do you imagine Jesus was in when 
he asked the disciples: “Who do men say that I 
am?” Do you think that Jesus ever had doubts 
about his messiahship? Would such doubts make 
him any less great or any less the true Messiah? 
Do you think it would make him more like humanity 
with whom he identified himself if he had doubts 
about what he should do? Do you imagine that 
some questions may have been in his mind similar 
to those he faced at his time of temptation? 

B. Why do you think Jesus asked his disciples, 
“Who do men say that I am?” Why was he inter- 
ested in knowing the answer to this? Are you glad 
he asked that question? (I am glad he did; for 
it is a question that each of us wants and needs 
to ask sometimes. What do people say about me? 
What they say is not of primary importance and 
they may be wrong, as they were about Jesus, but 
usually our friends at least [as was true in the case 
of Jesus] have a good insight into what we really 
are.) 

C. What did the disciples answer as to who men 
said he was? Why did people think he might be 
John the Baptist raised from the dead? What about 
the two men’s ministry might lead to such an an- 
swer? Why did they think John would return? 
Why was Elijah one of those they believed Jesus 
might be? What was Elijah to do, according to 
some Old Testament concepts? Why did some be- 
lieve he might be Jeremiah? What was the popular 
conception of Jeremiah’s returning to earth? 

D. When the answer said that Jesus was one of 
the prophets, do you imagine he was pleased or dis- 
appointed? Why do you think as you do? 

E. Do you imagine it took courage for Jesus to 
ask his followers: “Who do you say that I am?” 


What difference would the answer to that question 
make to Jesus? Why? 

F. Do you think Peter was speaking only for 
himself or for all the disciples when he replied? 
Do you imagine that the disciples had discussed 
this? Why do you think so? What was Peter’s 
answer? What do you think he meant by it? What 
does the word Christ mean? Was Jesus the Messiah 
in the sense of the popular expectation? What were 
the people expecting in the way of a Messiah? 
Where did Jesus get his conception of messiahship? 
Is there any Old Testament writer who may have 
helped Jesus formulate his ideas? Who? Do you 
imagine Peter was familiar with this idea of the 
Isaiah of the Exile? 

These questions in this group should help the 
class realize that the concept of a Messiah who 
was not a conqueror but a Servant was known, al- 
though it was not popular among the Jews. 

III. The meaning of Peter’s confession 

A. How do you imagine Jesus felt when Peter 
answered as he did? What did Jesus say? Why was 
he so happy about this? How do you imagine he 
would have felt if Peter had given some other 
answer? 

B. What did Jesus mean by saying that “flesh 
and blood” had not revealed this to Peter? Do you 
think it was important that Peter had come to this 
realization within his own mind and heart? Why? 

C. Don’t you think that each of us still has to 
answer that question of Jesus’? How do we answer 
it continually? Is it enough for us to believe in 
our minds that Jesus is the Christ? How must our 
belief find expression? How did Jesus say his fol- 
lowers would be known? How is your life answer- 
ing this question? How can we come to the point 
where we have a faith as great as Peter’s concern- 
ing Christ? What does a faith like that do for a 
person? 

This lesson can be ended with this emphasis upon 
the necessity of a personal experience of each of us 
for the knowledge of Jesus as the Christ of our 
life, or we can close with a statement of how this 
confession of Peter’s was the turning point in the 
life and the teachings of Jesus and how from then 
on everything pointed to Jerusalem and the Cross. 


Assignment: Urge class members to read the 
lesson for next Sunday in Adult ‘Student and also 
the Bible materials. 


Mar. 12: ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


It has become axiomatic that we cannot be sure 
about the times and places of the different inci- 
dents in the life of Jesus; for each writer seems 
to use them in the settings where he feels that they 
will fit best. We know this because there are four 
Gospels, and they tell the same incident or quote 
the same Saying in very different contexts. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which is our subject for 
today, has a tragic place in the life of Jesus. But 
\t would be a mistake to assume that we can be 
sure as to what was said and done “on the way.” 


In Luke 9:51 Jesus starts for Jerusalem, and in 
19:41 he is still on the outskirts approaching the 
city. Almost half the Gospel comes between these 
two references, but many of the things recorded 
there are found elsewhere in the other Gospels. 
One suspects that after Luke had mentioned the 
departure of Jesus, he still had a great many things 
that he wanted to say. Since it would be too late 
after Jerusalem had been reached, he just lumped 
them all together here. 

Mark has a simple outline for the life of Jesus: 
a ministry in Galilee; its failure, for reasons 
studied last week; the decision to go to Jerusalem; 
the death and Resurrection. The decision to go to 
the capital was climactic, even though we cannot 
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place all of Luke's so-called Perean minist 
the way to Jerusalem.” 

It is quite in keeping with the entire sit 
that Jesus began at this time to tell his di 
about his approaching death (Matthew 
Mark 8:31; Luke 9:22). The Church has 
made much of the death of Jesus, and righ 
Paul called his Gospel “the word of the Cross 
Jesus in his public preaching seems not t 
referred to it. His concern was that men hav: 
relations with the Father and with each othe 
fulfilling the conditions for entrance in‘ 
Kingdom. 

Now he begins to talk to his disciples ab« 
death, partly because it is occupying more an 
of his thought as it comes nearer, and par 
cause he wants to prepare his disciples for 
even now, the message is not to the public : 
of his preaching, but only to his intimate f 
And even to them, there is no attempt to int 
the meaning of his death, but only an ann 
ment of its inevitability, so that they will 
some measure prepared for the tragedy. T! 
dom of this preparation is shown by the ot 
of Peter, who has just said that Jesus w 
Messiah, and found the idea of his death u: 
able after such a confession. 

It was a week later that the Transfigi 
occurred (Matthew 17:1-8; Mark 9:2-8; L 
28-36). Jesus’ thought was now centered « 
death which he had just foretold, and Luke 
us the clue to the meaning of the Transfigi 
when he says that Moses and Elijah talked 
about “his departure, which he was to acc« 
at Jerusalem” (9:31). 

There are interesting parallels betwe: 
Transfiguration and Gethsemane. Both we 
mountains. Both were at night. They are t! 
two occasions on which Peter and James an: 
were separated out from the rest of the di 
In both Jesus was praying about his death. |! 
the disciples went to sleep while he prayed. 

Probably the thing that tortured the s 
Jesus was not merely the fact of death, bi 
he, who thought himself Messiah and Son « 
should be thus defeated by his enemies. W 
whole dream of establishing the Kingdom 
take? It was the agony of the Cross: “M 
why hast thou forsaken me?” And on the 
of Transfiguration he heard again the words 
commission at his baptism. 

It has usually been assumed that Moss 
Elijah represent the Law and the Prophet 
this is possible, but one is surprised that 
should represent the prophets when he was | 
the first nor the greatest. It is interesting 
member that there was a popular expectatic 
these two must appear on earth before the ki 
could come, an expectation which lies behind 
lation 11:3-6. 

All of Jesus’ warning seems to have hac 
effect on the disciples; for their minds we 
in other directions. They now thought of J: 
Messiah, and that meant the immediate cor 
the new kingdom. As they walked along th 
behind him, their imaginations ran ahead 
new order and their places in it as his 
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friends. They tried to divide the spoils in advance, 
and guarreled among themselves as to who would 
have the best jobs (Mark 9:33-34). 

Peter and James and John seem to have been 
a kind of inner circle within the twelve, and the 
two brothers, James and John, were so afraid that 
Peter might outrank them that they slipped up 
to Jesus in secret and asked for the two best places 
for themselves (Mark 10:35-40). Such was the in- 
fluence of the Messianic idea on the disciples, as 
their Lord walked, lonely in spirit, to his death, 
Even in the Garden of Gethsemane they were 
ready to start the fight which they thought would 
bring in the victory, and when Jesus told them 
to put up their swords, they were confused and 
demoralized. In spite of Jesus’ efforts to prepare 
them, they were incapable of understanding. 

The journey to Jerusalem ended with the trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem (Matthew 21:1-11; Mark 
11:1-10; Luke 19:28-38). Jesus seems to have 
planned this scene deliberately as a final challenge 
to his people. In their scriptures there was a pre- 
diction that the Messiah would come in this way 
( Zechariah 9:9), and Jesus planned to fulfill the 
predictions of this prophecy. It was the prophecy 
which best suited his purpose; for the ass, while 
frequently used by kings, was an animal of peace, 
and so Jesus could offer himself as a_ peaceful 
Messiah and not a warrior. 

The people must be forced to choose between 
him and their authorities who were opposing him, 
and so Jesus offered himself to them as their 
supreme authority, their Messiah. The response 
was instantaneous. Jesus had always been popular 
with the masses, and now they hailed him with 
joy unrestrained. But like the disciples, they did 
not understand, and in less than a week they were 
howling for his death. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Because there is so much material that can be 
included in this lesson, you will have to choose 
carefully what you consider to be of greatest sig- 
nificance for your class. To do this wisely will 
necessitate a careful reading of the lesson in Adult 
Student and also what Smart has written above. 
Then you will want to turn to your Bible and read 
the accounts of Jesus’ going to Jerusalem by Mat- 
thew and Mark. With such an abundance of ma- 
terial, it would not be wise to spend the whole time 
on one incident, such as the Transfiguration, im- 
portant as it may be. You may give special empha- 
sis to it or some other experience of Jesus from this 
period of his life, but since this is the only lesson 
on his coming to Jerusalem, the class should get 
some understanding of this whole journey and its 
significance. 

If I were teaching the lesson, I believe my major 
purpose would be to help the class see Jesus turning 
toward Jerusalem and death with magnificent 
courage and how in the face of tragedy he knew 
how to live richly one day at a time. 

You may, if you are a good storyteller, present 
this lesson in narrative form, drawing with your 
words a picture of Jesus and his disciples going t 
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Jerusalem. Or, you may want to combine the story 
with an interpretation of the significance of the 
most important events as this lesson plan will do. 
In either case, I believe it would be helpful to the 
students to have a map before them of the territory 
covered by the trip. If you have a large map of 
Palestine, use it. If you do not have such a map, 
you can easily draw the outline of the country on 
the blackboard and spot in it a few important 
places such as the River Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, 
the Dead Sea, and Jerusalem. If you have no black- 
poard, then get a large sheet of wrapping paper 
and, with a crayon, draw this outline. 

In introducing the lesson, you may want to use 
the map in reviewing the life of Jesus up to this 
point. Using a pointer to trace his journeys, you 
might say something like this: For some months 
now, we have been studying the life of Jesus. His 
whole life was lived in a comparatively small area. 
He was born down here (pointing to Bethlehem 
and each succeeding place mentioned) in Bethlehem, 
in Judea, where Joseph and Mary had gone for a 
tax census. We are told he was carried down into 
Egypt to protect him against Herod. But on the 
death of the ruler, he was brought back up to 
Nazareth in Galilee where he grew to manhood. 
He was baptized by John over in the Jordan east 
of Jericho. His Galilean ministry centered about 
this little Sea of Galilee, and the city of Capernaum 
was his headquarters. Then, when the opposition 
arose in Galilee, he went northward into the sec- 
tion about Caesarea Philippi. It was there that he 
asked his disciples: “Who do men say that I am?” 
Peter answered his next question with the great 
words of last Sunday’s lesson: “Thou art the 
Christ.” Today we will trace Jesus’ journey from 
up here to Jerusalem. 

I. The Transfiguration 

A. What was the great event in the life of Jesus 
that followed soon after Peter’s confession? Where 
did the Transfiguration take place? What hap- 
pened? Here you or one of the class members 
should tell the story of the Transfiguration. 

6b. What was the significance of this experience 
to Jesus? Do you think it gave him new courage? 
Do you imagine he was seeking additional assur- 
ance that he was fulfilling God’s purpose for his 
life? (These questions should help the class see 
that this was one of the great experiences of Jesus’ 
life; and, to him personally, it was of equal impor- 


Mar. 19: JERUSALEM DAYS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We come to the tragic last week of Jesus’ life. 
All four of the Gospels give a disproportionately 
large space to the events of this week, devoting 
from about one fourth to almost one half to these 
six days, and we get a picture of how the minds of 
both the leaders and the masses of the people were 
poisoned against Jesus. 

Mark tells us (11:11) that, at the conclusion of 
the Triumphal Entry, Jesus went to the Temple 
and looked around. What he saw must have made 


tance with his experience at his baptism and at the 
time of his temptations. He found the reassurance 
here of God’s plan for his life. ) 

C. What did this experience mean to the disci- 
ples? What points of similarity do we find between 
this event and Jesus in Gethsemane? (Smart draws 
this comparison well.) 

II. Jesus goes to Capernaum once more 

A. We remember that right after Peter’s confes- 
sion, Jesus started telling his disciples about his 
suffering and death. Now as he and his followers 
turn south into Galilee again, he tells again of his 
death and of his Resurrection. Read Mark 9:30-31 
to the class. You may remember that on the journey 
the disciples were having a dispute among them- 
selves. What was it about? What did Jesus tell 
them about greatness in his Kingdom? 

III. The Perean ministry 

A. Using the map again, point to the class how 
Jesus and his disciples upon leaving Capernaum 
crossed over the Jordan into the section known as 
Perea. Ask the class to turn to Mark 10. 

B. What was the first trap the Pharisees tried 
to set for Jesus? Why was the question of divorce 
an acute one? What did Jesus answer? 

C. What was the next experience of Jesus which 
is recorded here? Are you glad that Jesus blessed 
the little children? 

D. The story of the Rich Young Ruler is next. 
Who will tell it? Did Jesus condemn wealth here? 
Make it clear that the condemnation is against 
anything that stands between a person and God. 

E. Have a member of the class read aloud Mark 
10:32-34. Seemingly, the uttermost thought in the 
mind of Jesus was his fast approaching death. Did 
the disciples seem to understand this? What was 
the request of James and John? How do you im- 
agine Jesus felt about that? 

IV. The Triumphal Entry 

A. Have someone tell the story of the Triumphal 
Entry briefly. 

B. Why did Jesus ride into Jerusalem upon an 
ass? (Zechariah 9:9.) What kind of a Messiah did 
this symbolize? Do you think the people recognized 
the symbolism? To what degree? Here it should 
be made clear that the people accepted this as sym- 
bolic of a Messiah but likely thought still of his 
being a temporal ruler. What was the effect of the 
Triumphal Entry upon the city of Jerusalem? 
Upon Jesus? Upon the ages since then? 


an impression on him; for the next day he went 
back to the Temple and cast out the merchants and 
money-changers. It is not quite accurate to think 
of this market as being “in church.” There were 
several courts to the Temple, varying in their de- 
grees of sanctity, and this business was carried 
on in the outer court. People who came up to Jeru- 
salem for the great feast offered sacrifices in the 
Temple and paid their annual temple tax, and since 
they could sacrifice only animals approved by the 
priests and pay the tax only in Jewish coins, it was 
a convenience to have these commodities provided. 

In the synoptic Gospels, Jesus’ complaint is that 
the priests had established a “racket,” and were 
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robbing the people as badly as robber banc 
the highways (Matthew 21:13). In John the 
honesty is not mentioned, but rather the fact 
they were turning the house of God into a m 
(John 2:16). 

This act of Jesus in interfering with the t« 
trade had tremendous repercussions. The té 
affairs were under the control of the pries 
powerful class with which Jesus had not con 
conflict up in Galilee. And the final authority 
in the hands of the Sanhedrin, the supreme 
of Judaism. When Jesus claimed authority i: 
Temple and denounced its uses, he made new 
deadly enemies. The Pharisees, who had al 
opposed him, were now re-enforced by the hi; 
powers in Judaism. 

During the rest of the week there was a s 
of questions by means of which first one and 
another of the groups opposed to him soug! 
entrap Jesus and discredit him before the n 
tude which was crowding the city for the Pas 
festival. It is customary to call attention t 
clever way in which Jesus side-stepped these 
tions and avoided the traps, and there may be 
justification for this, but it can easily be « 
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“The Night of Mockery,” 
by Heinrich Hofmann (at 
left). Luke 22:63. 


“Betrayal of Christ,’ by 
W. Clemens (page 21). 
Matthew 26:47. 


Photos from Three Lionas. 


gerated. Jesus was making his final dramatic ap- 
peal to his people to accept and follow him, and it 
is scarcely worthy to picture him as merely clever 
at not answering questions and concealing his 
thought. He was more than an artful dodger. 

A case in point is the question about tribute to 
Caesar (Matthew 22:15-22; Mark 12:13-17; Luke 
20:21-25). Palestine was Roman territory, and 
Caesar was its emperor. Tax paid to Caesar was 
recognition of the subordinate position of the Jews, 
and to refuse to pay it would be rebellion. So the 
question was: Do you want us to remain subject, 
or.do you intend to start a rebellion against Rome? 

Jesus’ answer was no clever evasion. In distin- 
guishing between duties to Cuesar and duties to 
God, he made it perfectly clear that he intended to 
lead no revolt gainst Rome, and therefore was not 
the kind of Messiah they were expecting. The du- 
ties to God which he had been preaching belonged 
to the kingdom of God, and could be practiced re- 
gardless of the system of government under which 
they were living. Politically, they should go right 
on paying their taxes to Caesar: religiously, they 
should give to God the love and loyalty which were 
his due. In other words, accepting Jesus as Messiah 
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would not secure their freedom from: the Roman 
domination. 

Instead of being a clever avoidance of the issue, 
this was a most categorical answer. The people had 
hailed Jesus as Messiah, but now they found that 
he had no idea of freeing them from Rome and 
establishing the Jewish world order which they 
were expecting. One can only guess at the effects 
of this on the crowd. Instead of being the Messiah 
whom they had welcomed a few days before, they 
now learn that he does not intend to be Messiah at 
all, as they understood the term. They misunder- 
stood, just as the disciples had misunderstood ear- 
lier. The result was tragic. They felt that they had 
been duped. They were now ready to cry “Away 
with him!” 

In the same vein, Jesus argued that it was foolish 
to think of Messiah as son of David and therefore 
a great king leading to war as David had done. 
David himself had called him Lord, and he would 
not so refer to one of his own descendants (Mark 
12:35-87). The kind of Messiah they needed was 
not another David. 

In the parable of the husbandmen (Mark 12:1- 
11), Jesus again claims his own uniqueness. The 
prophets, and all others who had gone before, were 
God’s servants. And the religious authorities had 
killed the prophets. Now Jesus had come, not as 
servant but as Son of God, and they were about 
to kill him too. The rulers became furious, but they 
dared not lay hands on him because he had been 
such a popular idol (Mark 12:12). They therefore 
bribed Judas, one of his friends, to show them how 
they could arrest him secretly. Judaism had finally 
rejected him. 

The Passover festival was the great religious 
season of the year, somewhat like our Christmas. 
Jesus looked forward eagerly to eating the Pass- 
over supper with his friends before his death (Luke 
22:15). To him it was deeply symbolic. The first 
Passover had meant the deliverance of God’s people 
from Egyptian bondage and the making of God’s 
covenant with them. Now his death would mark 
the beginning of a new covenant, freeing the people 
from bondage to sin and hastening the coming of 
the Kingdom. As his enemies thought they were 
putting an end to his career, he saw that it was 
really just beginning. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Again this week we face the problem of an 
abundance of events in the life of Jesus to be dealt 
with in one class session. The lesson plan which 
follows likely is more extensive than you can use; 
but we prepare a longer plan so that it may be help- 
ful to different teachers who want to emphasize 
different sections of the lesson. 

Three things in this lesson must not be neglected: 
(1) the cleansing of the Temple; (2) the Last 
Supper ; and (3) the Garden of Gethsemane. The 
major portion of the time of your class session 
should be spent on the Last Supper and the Garden 
of Gethsemane, after you have given a few minutes 
to the other events in the final week in Jesus’ life. 
The lesson will succeed if the members of the class 
enter into the experiences of Jesus during these 





last few days of his life and if they accept more 
completely his Spirit for their lives. 

To begin the lesson you may want to use Scar- 
borough’s descriptive names of the days of the last 
week of Jesus. List these on the blackboard with 
the help of the class, if they remember the desig- 
nation of the days. Point out to the class that last 
Sunday’s lesson included “The Day of Triumph on 
Sunday,” and that today’s lesson will deal with 
“Monday, the Day of Authority,” “Tuesday, the 
Day of Controversy,” “Wednesday, the Day of Re- 
tirement,” and “Thursday, the Day of Fellowship.” 

I. The cleansing of the Temple 

A. Why do we call Monday ‘the Day of Au- 
thority”? Describe Jesus’ cleansing of the Temple. 
Why did he do this? What were the conditions 
which brought forth such an action? Was this the 
inner portion of the Temple? Why had this money 
exchange and market been set up there? Did Jesus 
seemingly resent most the selling there or the dis- 
honesty involved? Why do you think as you do? 

B. Who were the persons who had authorized 
this market and who were benefiting from it? Had 
the priests been in opposition to Jesus before this 
time? Do you think it was wise for Jesus to have 




















































done this and so create so much new antago! 

II. Controversies with Pharisees and pries 

A. it was very natural for the Jewish le 
to begin to question Jesus as to the source o 
authority. They had authority which had 
legally bestowed upon them by their churc! 
they came to Jesus and asked him from w! 
came his authority to act and teach as he 
doing. What was Jesus’ reply? Why do you 
he used John the Baptist to illustrate a cor 
source of power? What was the result of his c 
erquestion? What parable does Matthew gi' 
relation to this question? How do you imagin 
Jewish leaders liked such a comparison? What 
the result of this parable? 

B. We are familiar with the question his o 
ents asked Jesus about paying tribute to Ca 
What was their purpose in asking this ques 
Why was this a crucial question? Why do you 
Jesus answered this as he did? What did his ar 
reveal as to his concept of messiahship? D« 
think this answer may have been disillusioni: 
the Jews who had hoped he would overthroy 
Roman government? Why? z 

C. The Sadducees who did not believe i 
resurrection asked Jesus about whose wife 
woman would be who married seven brothers. ' 
was Jesus’ answer? 

D. It should be noted that it was at this 
Jesus was asked what the greatest command 
was. How did he answer that question? Wher: 
he get this answer? Do you consider it an ade 
one? Why? Has it had much influence upon ( 
tian ethics since? In what way? 

III. The Passover 

A. We come now to Thursday, the last da 
fore the death of Jesus. What were the outsta! 
events of that day? 

B. Why do you think Jesus was so anxiol 
eat the Passover with his disciples before he 
arrested? Where had he and the disciples 
spending the nights? Why? What was the o 
of the Passover? What was its significance? 


Mar. 26: THE ARREST AND TRI 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Last week we left Jesus and his disciples a 
Last Supper, on the night of his arrest. Fron 
upper room he went to the Garden of Gethsen 
Many Christians are so accustomed to thinki! 
Jesus as superior to really human emotions 
they miss the terrible tension under whic! 
struggled. Mark says, “He began to feel dis 
and dread, and he said unto them, ‘My heart 
most breaking’” (14:33-34°). Matthew has, 
heart is almost breaking. You must stay here 
keep watch with me” (26:38*). And the Epist 
the Hebrews says that Jesus “offered up pr: 
and supplications, with loud cries and tears’”’ ( 

When we realize the agony in which 
prayed, it is all the more significant that h« 
not pray merely to escape his crucifixion. That 


‘The Bible, an American Translation, by J.M.P. Smit 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the Univer 
Chicago Press. 
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C. What plans did Jesus make to carry out this 
feast? Was it customary for this feast to be ob- 
served in small groups of friends and among fam- 
ilies? (Possibly the story of that last supper of 
Jesus and his disciples should be read to the class, 
See Mark 14:12-26.) 

IV. The Garden of Gethsemane 

A. Why did Jesus go into the Garden of Geth- 
semane? 

B. What happened in Gethsemane? What did the 
disciples do? Do you think they realized the seri- 
ousness of the situation? 

C. What did Jesus mean by praying: “Remove 
this cup from me”? Why did he pray this? Do you 
think this was a sign of weakness? Why not? What 
did Jesus add to his petition that the cup might 
be removed? Do you think it was God’s will for 
Jesus to be crucified? In what way was it not his 
will? In what way was it his will? (Here it should 
be pointed out that God’s preference would cer- 
tainly have been for the people to have accepted 
his Son and his teaching, but since they refused 
to do that, his will was for his Son to die for his 
faith and so show his salvation to all men.) 

D. If Jesus wanted to do his Father’s will, why 
did it take him so long to pray through his problem 
in Gethsemane? Is it always easy to do God’s will 
even if we know it? Is it always necessary? Why? 

E. When Jesus had finished praying what did 
he say to his disciples? Why? 

F. Who came to arrest Jesus? How did they 
know how to find him? Why do you think Judas 
betrayed him? Was Judas penitent afterward? 

G. How did Jesus act when arrested? How did 
his disciples act? What had Jesus predicted about 
their action? Had he been right? (In conclusion 
you may want to make some comparison to the way 
Jesus felt when his disciples deserted him that 
night to the way he must feel today when we desert 
him and his way of life.) 

Urge the class members to read the story of 
Jesus’ trial as found in the Gospels and also the 
materials in Adult Student for the next lesson. 


OF JESUS 


only the conditional part of his prayer. “If it be 
possible. . . .” But the absolute and unconditional 
prayer, even in such a crisis, was that God’s will 
be done, even if it meant his death. The messengers 
of the Sanhedrin, led by Judas, found him there 
in the Garden and arrested him. 

John tells us that Peter drew a sword and at- 
tacked one of the high priest’s slaves (18:10). The 
disciples were still thinking of their warlike Mes- 
siah, and they were ready to start the fight. Had 
not legions of angels been promised to help? When 
Jesus refused to fight, they were demoralized, and 
ran from an enemy whom they were not allowed 
to resist. 

Mark 14:53-65 describes the scene at the house 
of the high priest that same night. This is usually 
described as the trial before the high priest or 
before the Sanhedrin. If so, it was obviously il- 
legal. It was against the law for the Sanhedrin to 
meet at night, and possibly also for it to meet at 4 
private home. The legal details of the trial of 
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Jesus have been studied repeatedly and exhaus- 
tively, but unfortunately we cannot be sure of 
the laws which were in force at that time. 

Mark, however, does not use the word “trial,” 
and while he speaks of the council, or Sanhedrin, 
being present (14:55), he says that they “sought 
testimony against Jesus,” which does not sound 
like a trial of charges already preferred. Many 
therefore think that this meeting at the high 
priest’s house was a preliminary meeting in order 
to prepare for the trial next day. 

The result seems not to have been satisfactory, 
for the “witness did not agree.” What Jesus had 
actually said about the destruction of the Temple 
is not certain; for the saying appears in different 
forms. In John (2:19) he says that if they destroy 
the Temple, he will build it up. Elsewhere he pre- 
dicts that it is going to be destroyed, probably by 
an enemy army, as was actually done in A.D. 70. 

According to Mark, the high priest then tried 
to make Jesus talk, possibly with the hope that he 
would incriminate himself; for no charge had been 
made against him. Then the high priest, changing 
the point of attack, asked whether Jesus claimed 
to be Messiah, and Jesus answered, “I am” (Mark 
14:59-62). 

At last he had something definite. With a dra- 
matic gesture he cried, “What do we want of 
witnesses now? Did you hear his blasphemy?” But 
it is not at all clear that it was blasphemy to claim 
to be Messiah. Other Jews had made the same 
claim. The scene that followed (Mark 14:65) has 
the appearance of a furious and vulgar mob rather 
than a legal trial. 

When it was day, they handed Jesus over to 
Pilate. At the death of Herod the Great, soon after 
the birth of Jesus, his kingdom was divided among 
his sons, but the son who inherited Judea was 
such a failure that the Romans soon took over 
that section and put it under direct military con- 
trol. Pilate was now the Roman governor in charge. 
As an officer in the Roman army, he had no in- 
terest in Jewish religious quarrels, and little re- 
spect for the Jewish people. But if Jesus was to 
be put to death, only the Roman court could do 
it; for the Jews were not allowed to execute the 
death sentence (John 18:31), so to Pilate they 
must go. 

Before this Roman it would be foolish to bring 
the charge of blasphemy, which had excited the 
Sanhedrin the night before. He had no respect for 
their religion, and probably would not hesitate to 
blaspheme it himself. 

In claiming to be Messiah, Jesus had made him- 
self king, they said, and all these followers were 
ready to start a revolution under him, to throw off 
the Roman yoke and put him on the throne. Aside 
from the obvious untruthfulness of such a charge, 
it was insincere at two points. First, in answering 
the question about tribute to Caesar, Jesus had 
explicitly repudiated the role in which they were 
now casting him. And second, all Jews were ar- 
dently looking for their Messiah, and they would 
not think of asking Rome to suppress anyone for 
no other reason than that. 

Pilate recognized that Jesus was no fiery revo- 
lutionist, and said so more than once (Luke 23:4; 
John 18:38). But he also recognized that if the 


Jewish authorities should report to Caesar that 
he had refused to deal with an insurrectionist, 
Caesar would depose and punish him. So the prob- 
lem for Pilate was not whether Jesus was innocent 
or guilty, but whether he should sacrifice his job 
to save a Jewish troublemaker. 

Pilate made several gestures. He tried to trans- 
fer the case to King Herod Antipas, who was king 
up in Galilee where Jesus had done his work and 
who happened to be in Jerusalem at the time. But 
it turned into a farce, and Herod sent Jesus back 
to him. Then Pilate appealed to the custom of 
freeing a Jewish prisoner as part of the Passover 
festivities, but the people insisted that Barabbas 
be freed, and not Jesus. Finally, he did the most 
pitiful thing of all. Calling for a basin of water, 
he publicly washed his hands to indicate that he 
was freeing himself of the whole criminal busi- 
ness ... and threw the prisoner to the crowd. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


To teach this lesson you should become very 
familiar with the events relative to the arrest and 
trial of Jesus. Again in this lesson the best pres- 
entation may be for you to relate the events in 
narrative form. The major purpose of this lesson 
is to lead the students into a comprehensive study 
and understanding of the trial of Jesus. 

You can begin this lesson by saying: Last week 
we studied the last few days in the life of Jesus. 
Our lesson today begins before dawn on his very 
last day. You remember how for hours he had gone 
through agony in Gethsemane and finally came out 
victorious. Even in his agony he always was sub- 
missive to God’s will and when he realized for 
certain that it meant a cross, he found a peace and 
courage. It was then that he looked down across 
the valley and possibly saw the torches of those 
coming to arrest him winding up Olivet’s hill. He 
was arrested, betrayed by the symbol of love, a 
kiss. Peter tried to defend him with a sword, but 
Jesus asked him to put his sword away; for it 
could never win his Kingdom. Then the disciples 
fled, fearful that harm might come to them. Then 
they started down the hill back to Jerusalem with 
their captive. One follower of Jesus, a young man, 
possibly John Mark, crept along in the darkness 
after the captive and Jesus’ captors but when one 
of the soldiers turned upon him he fled into the 
night, leaving in the hand of his pursuer his linen 
cloth. So alone Jesus went on to face the hatred 
of scheming men. 

I. The first hearing 

A. Where was Jesus taken when he was brought 
back to Jerusalem? Why was he taken to the home 
of Annas? Who was the high priest? What was 
Annas’ relationship to Caiaphas? Who were the 
men who gathered to conduct this hearing? What 
was the Sanhedrin? Was this a regular trial by 
the Sanhedrin? Why does it seem doubtful that 
it was? If it was a regular trial, was it legal? 

B. Who beside the members of the Sanhedrin 
were already at the house? Why did they have these 
witnesses? Did their accusations agree? What was 
the result of their testimony? How finally did they 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 28] 
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International 
Lessons 


Mar. 3: 
MUST CHRISTIANS OPPOSE 
SUPERSTITIOUS PRACTICES? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles M. Laymon 


Professor of Literature and History of the Bible, 
and Dean, Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 19:1 THROUGH 20:1; EPHESIANS 
4:17-32. 


The success of his first missionary journey led 
Paul to plan a more sweeping campaign which was 
to include the leading cities of the Roman Empire. 
Strangely enough, as he was about to turn in the 
direction of Ephesus, he did not feel free in soul 
to go. There was a definite spiritual restraint (Acts: 
16:6). Paul had learned to heed these movements. 
of the Spirit, and changed his plans. Instead he 
went to Troas and then to Europe. As he was re- 
turning to Palestine, completing this journey, he 
stopped very briefly in Ephesus, leaving there 
Aquila and Priscilla to begin the work and saying 
that if it was God’s will he would return. 

Why Paul was hindered from opening this work: 
sooner remains God’s secret and his own. Condi-- 
tions may not have been right at the outset. It may- 
have been also that Paul needed the experience at 
Philippi, Athens, and Corinth to prepare him for: 
what he was to meet at Ephesus. Certainly, he un-- 
dertook the work only under a sense of providential! 
leading. 

Paul’s stay at Ephesus was the longest in dura-- 
tion of any of his missionary undertakings. 
Eighteen months had been the limit at Corinth,. 
but in this important Asian community, he re- 
mained anywhere from two years and three months. 
to three years (Acts 19:8, 10, 22; 20:31). These. 
long visits were significant; for Christianity was. 
finding its way for the first time in a non-Christian 
culture. There was much in common between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, but in the Hellenistic and 
Roman world, many new situations had to be faced 
and uncongenial moral codes had to be met. Here 
lies the real significance of Paul’s Ephesian minis- 
try. Christianity was cutting its ethical eyeteeth 
on the teething ring of Greek culture during these 
days. Both Corinth and Ephesus were proving 
grounds. 

Ephesus was the center of a wide community, 
and its influence was more extensive than the 
borders of the city itself. The seven churches of 
Asia referred to in the Revelation of John mark: 




















out the area to be regarded as the Ephesian com- 
munity. Ephesus itself was the most important city 
of Asia. As a trade center it was significant; for 
it stood in the path of the East-West traffic route 
from the Orient to Rome, the center of the Empire. 
This meant a constant influx of cosmopolitan in- 
terest and ideas, as well as a going and coming of 
many peoples. As a center of religion, Ephesus was 
no less important than it was economically. It was 
the seat of the Diana cult, a fertility religion which 
had grown up around the falling of a meteorite at 
this site. Diana’s temple was here, and pilgrimages 
were common to this religious shrine. The Emperor 
cult was found in Ephesus also. The chief character 
of this religious expression was the worship of 
the Emperor himself. It was regarded as impor- 
tant by the Romans; for by it a kind of political 
unity was achieved. Religion and patriotism were 
joined much as the Nazis sought to merge them 
during the height of their power. 

Black magic in Ephesus thrived as it did 
throughout the Graeco-Roman world. It consisted 
of superstitious rites and practices intended to 
ward off evil spirits. Sacred inscriptions and other 
magical devices were sold to the fearful citizenry. 
The mystery religions of the Greeks were not with- 
out influence here, although they do not appear in 
our chapter for today. 

Significant in this lesson is Paul’s method of 
evangelism. He established a center, first at the 
synagogue and then at the school of Tyrannus. From 
this center Christian workers went out into the 
surrounding territory, while travelers from far 
places, in turn, visited this center during their 
stay in Ephesus. Thus it was that Luke was able 
to say, “All the residents of Asia heard the word 
of the Lord” (Acts 19:10). House-to-house visita- 
tion was also carried out (Acts 20:20). 

The conflict between religious cultures which 
Luke’s account of the Ephesian work contains is 
especially important. Into this atmosphere of su- 
perstition and credulity, Christianity came with 
a redeeming influence. A bonfire of books on black 
magic, in which volumes valued at a total of ten 
thousand dollars were burned, bears witness to the 
impression Paul’s ministry made upon the people 
(Acts 19:19). 

Inroads of a devastating character were made 
also upon the worship of Diana. The spiritual es- 
sence of the Christian religion rendered idols un- 
desirable. Converts to Christ from this cult, there- 
fore, no longer bought the statuettes of the pagan 
goddess (Acts 19:27). 

In the revolt of the followers of Demetrius, the 
maker of silver idols whose business had taken a 
setback, we see not only the religious effectiveness 
of Paul’s preaching, but also the economic results 
in situations where the Gospel and unethical prac- 
tices met head-on. The Demetrius movement was a 
pressure group and, as such, opposed the new re- 
ligion. Under the guise of piety—by claiming their 
support of Diana—they sought to make up for their 
economic losses. They draped a mantle of religious 
devotion about their economic self-interest. Another 
interesting point to notice is the friendliness of the 
Asiarchs toward Paul (Acts 19:30-31). These were 
the Romans who sponsored religion at the sacred 
festivals in the community. Usually they were 


wealthy men of civic influence. They did not regard 
Paul as anti-Roman. 

The Scripture references in Ephesians found in 
this lesson present a contrast between pagan and 
Christian ideals such as Paul experienced at Ephe- 
sus. Among the former are futility of mind, hard- 
ness of heart, callousness, licentiousness, greed, and 
uncleanness (Ephesians 4:17-21). The latter include 
truthfulness, honesty, clean speech, kindness, tender- 
heartedness, and Christlike forgiveness (Ephesians 
4:22-31). 

While this epistle is addressed to the Ephesians 
in most of our New Testaments,’ it was probably a 
circular letter to the Ephesian community at large. 
Some regard it as an introduction to a collection 
of Pauline letters which was distributed widely to- 
ward the end of the first century. It has been con- 
sidered also by others as the lost letter to Laodicea 
(Colossians 4:16). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. Tower 


Director, Audio-Visual Education Department, 
General Board of Education 


In this lesson Paul brings the Gospel to Ephesus, 
political and cultural center of Asia. Here the 
Gospel came into conflict with the superstitious be- 
lief of the people. It met the opposition that always 
rises when economic interests are threatened. 

What will be your purpose for your group? It 
could be stated like this: I want the members of my 
group to come to see that the Christian faith rules 
out all superstitious fears; I want them to examine 
their own thinking and daily practice to discover 
any unworthy beliefs they may hold, any unworthy 
practice they may have. The session might well 
end in a spiritual “burning of their books of 
magic.” Also I want my group to be alert to see at 
what points they may be using religion to bolster 
a financial gain to themselves. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. Paul’s ministry in Ephesus 
A. The character of Ephesus in Paul’s day 
B. The nature and success of Paul’s ministry 
C. The Gospel in conflict with magic and 
pagan superstition 
D. The Gospel in conflict with financial gain 
II]. The Gospel and today’s superstitions 
A. The Gospel in foreign lands faces degrad- 
ing religious beliefs and superstitions— 
for example, India’s sacred cow 
B. Our superstitions and practices that grow 
out of them 
C. How should we handle these superstitions 
and practices? 
III. The Gospel and today’s economic blocks 
A. What economic blocks today try to use 
religion to bolster up their systems? 
B. Is there any easy answer to these pressure 
groups? What is the Christian answer? 


The tendency in this lesson will be to think of the 
crude superstitions of the Ephesian Christians and 
the crippling religious beliefs of the people of India 


1The Revised Standard Version omits the words ‘at Ephesus” 
(1:1) because some very ancient authorities do not contain it. 








today, and to gloss over the “beam” in our own e} 
As you prepare to teach this lesson, it will be 
helpful exercise to examine yourself very clos¢ 
Do I have any superstitious beliefs? What foolli 
practices do I have that are really based on | 
conscious superstitious fears? What about bla 
cats, the number 13, breaking mirrors? Or what 
even more significant, how do I think of praye 
Is it an inner experience of communion with G 
a constant fellowship? Or do I try to use prayer 
a means of getting something for myself? 

Think about the members of your group. This 
important; for groups of adults will vary wid 
across these United States. You know your gro 
their educational background, and something 
their thought life. It will help you to list a 
superstitions you know are held by any in yo 
group. Are there any in your group for whom 
honest attempt to live as Christians brings them ir 
conflict with their own financial security? H« 
about persons who are asked to write advertisi 
copy for their livelihood? Persons who accept liqu 
advertising in their newspapers or magazine 
Persons who own profitable but unliveable teneme 
houses? 

The members of your group probably feel the 
selves above superstitions or the cheap use of th« 
religion to support their personal gain. Therefo: 
it will be better to begin with a discussion of t! 
“Biblical Background” for today’s session. You w 
know your group. If they read the Adult Stude 
and the Scripture references, then you will be al 
to use the discussion approach to cover the grou 
suggested in number I of the outline. You mig 
begin by asking someone to locate the city of Ept 
sus and describe its significance in the life of As 
in Paul’s day. An outline map should be visible. 

Follow this discussion with a discussion of t 
ministry of Paul in Ephesus. Make clear the fa 
that Paul came to Ephesus, after some vears of d 
lay, under a sense of divine guidance. Emphas 


Mar. 12: HOW ORGANIZE THE CI 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles M. Laymon 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 6:1-6; 20:17, 28-36; I TIMOTI 
3; I CORINTHIANS 12:4-31a. 


On the Day of Pentecost, when the Christi: 
fellowship was born, there were no church office: 
or lists of different types of church workers. T! 
apostles were the natural leaders because of the 
close association with Jesus. Organization as suc 
was unknown in the Church. The great commissic 
(Matthew 28:19-20), to go into all the world ar 
make disciples of all nations, was in the consciou 
ness of Christ’s followers, but what this meant i 
terms of a definite procedure was yet to be decide: 

The first missionary activity of the Church ou 
side of Jerusalem was a result of the persecutic 
movement following the martydom of Stephe: 
rather than a planned activity. It was several yea 
later before Paul embarked on the first deliberate! 
organized missionary journey. His enterprise gre 
out of a prayer meeting at Antioch in Syria. 





should be placed upon the unusual response of both 
the Jews and Greeks to Paul’s teaching. It should be 
shown that in most places Paul’s greatest opposition 
had come from strict Jews who felt the Christian 
gospel was dangerous to their faith; that in Corinth 
the conflict came from the low moral standards of 
the Greek converts; but that in Ephesus the source 
of conflict was twofold; namely, those who wished 
to use the name of Jesus as a source of magic, 
either for personal gain or for personal health, and 
those who feared the spread of Christianity would 
render their business insecure. 

If your group does not make advance preparation, 
it will be difficult to use the discussion approach. In 
this case, take the first fifteen minutes to outline 
the material from Adult Student or Wesley Quarter- 
ly, covering the ground suggested and making the 
points of emphasis noted. Whichever approach is 
taken, adequate time should be left to lead your 
group in an analysis of their own unworthy beliefs 
and unworthy uses of their religion. To bring the 
discussion around to the experience of your group, 
it may be well to use as an example some mission 
field with which you are familiar, outlining some of 
the difficulties the missionary faces in helping new 
Christians to give up pagan superstitions and uses. 

Now lead your group in a discussion of their 
own conscious or unconscious superstitions. You 
will put your group at ease if you can begin this 
discussion by telling them of some foolish super- 
stition which you hold. Likely the discussion will be- 
gin with obvious but not very serious superstitious 
hangovers, such as black cats and number 13. Lead 
the group to face deeper, unworthy religious beliefs 
which they hold, such as the use of prayer as a 
magic to get things for themselves, undue reverence 
for the Bible, the Cross, and other religious symbols. 
Lead the group to see that any of these unworthy 
beliefs are evidence that we have not come to trust 
fully in the adequacy of Christianity. 


RCH? 


The first setting apart of persons delegated with 
particular functions resulted from a practical need 
which had arisen in the church at Jerusalem (Acts 
6:1-6). The widows of the Grecian Christians, those 
Jews or proselytes whose homes had been in the 
Hellenistic world, complained that they were not 
being as well supported out of the common fund as 
the widows of the Palestinian Jewish Christians. 
The social service project was being administered 
unfairly, they claimed. To meet this situation, seven 
deacons were chosen. 

The apostles had been attempting to handle too 
much as they preached, taught, and presided over 
the distributions from the common fund. The in- 
spiration which came to them to appoint others to 
care for the needy, thus relieving them for preach- 
ing, was an important one and marked the begin- 
ning of church offices. This meant a differentiation 
of function and a delegation of responsibilities. 
They regarded it as a distinction between serving 
tables and preaching the Word. The apostles kept 
the latter work because of close knowledge of Jesus. 

It is interesting that these lay workers were 
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ordained by the laying on of hands, just like the 
preaching ministers. When the qualifications of 
Stephen are named, also, it is particularly pointed 
out that he possessed both faith and the Holy Spirit 
(Acts 6:5). A good reputation and wisdom were 
also listed as important. Such emphasis upon the 
spiritual character of social service has a word for 
us in a day when we tend to stress only a secular 
and scientific training for this work. 

Two of these deacons turned out to be preachers 
after all. Stephen used his talents in the Jerusalem 
synagogues and Philip evangelized Samaria. The 
latter’s daughters also were prophetesses (Acts 
21:9). God’s providence sometimes changes the 
plans of men to meet a changing situation. 

The missionary enterprise introduced some new 
responsibilities into the Church, calling for special 
types of work. As churches were established outside 
of Palestine in an environment foreign to the home- 
land, particular needs developed. These are shown 
in Paul’s farewell address to the Ephesian elders 
who came down to Miletus to bid farewell to Paul 
and to receive instructions concerning their work 
(Acts 20:17, 28-36). 

First of all, Paul points to his own practices as 
an official. Here we may find not only a record of 
the type of work he did, but also the ideals which 
motivated him. He says that he served with hu- 
mility, tears, and trials; did not shrink from de- 
claring all that was profitable; taught in public 
and from house to house; spoke to all groups, both 
Jews and Greeks; preached a sound doctrine of 
repentance and faith; and coveted no man’s gold. 
After referring to his own record, Paul urges the 
Ephesian elders to guard the flock, feed the Church, 
be alert against those who would mislead, and help 
the weak. 

When we turn to I Timothy 3, which is a part of 
this lesson, we find a description of the character 
traits which are desirable in bishops and deacons. 
They are an interesting and sobering set. We can 
be justly proud of them. To name them is to approve 
them: above reproach, temperate, sensible, dignified, 
hospitable, gentle, and self-disciplined; serious, sin- 
cere, tested, and in control of their own homes. The 
injunction that both bishops and deacons be mar- 
ried but once may seem strange to us until we 
realize that this ruling was intended to meet polyga- 
my and sexual looseness. 

Thus far we have found three names for church 
officials—bishops, elders, and deacons. What do the 
names mean? Since the biblical writers give us lists 
of personality traits rather than of particular duties, 
it is difficult to answer this question. We must not 
read present-day meanings of the terms into the 
New Testament usage; for much of the content 
which we put into the words is the result of a long 
development. 

Briefly, in that day a bishop and an elder seem to 
have had much the same function. A bishop may 
have done more presiding at meetings than an elder. 
A deacon appears to be a subordinate officer, lacking 
somewhat the dignity of the other two. All three 
words were already in use when the Church was 
born. The term elder or presbyter was employed by 
the Jews to designate an authoritative person, and 
the term bishop was familiar among the Greeks and 
used to describe one who presided at meetings. The 


word deacon was found universally to describe a 
servant whose duties were multiple. 

In I Corinthinas 12 Paul presents a discussion of 
spiritual gifts which manifested themselves in the 
lives of Christians when they received the Holy 
Spirit. His interest is to show that each is valuable 
and that all are needed within the Church. In the 
course of the treatment of his subject he lists eight 
types of Christian servants—apostles, prophets, 
teachers, miracle workers, healers, helpers, admin- 
istrators, and speakers in tongues. Later he refers 
to interpreters of tongues (I Corinthians 12:28- 
31). These are to be regarded as types of religious 
activity rather than as separate church offices in the 
official sense. From them, however, we see that not 
every Christian was expected to do everything in 
the richly developing life of the Church. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. Tower 


Today we begin a new unit. We have been study- 
ing the expansion of the early Church. Now we 
begin a study of how the Church became an organ- 
ized institution. Our broad purpose is to come to see 
that the organization of the Church was related to 
the emergent needs of the growing Church, and 
that changing situations gave rise to new organi- 
zation and required new leadership. 

As you formulate your purpose for this session, 
you will want to realize that we are now entering 
a much less dramatic phase of our study. Organiza- 
tion is usually dull and static and sometimes stulti- 
fying, while the “Spirit giveth life.” And yet the 
organization is the organism through which the 
life of the Spirit moves. Perhaps you may state 
your purpose like this: I want members of my group 
to see that the organization of the Church grew out 
of the living needs of those who became Christians; 
that it was fluid enough to change with those chang- 
ing needs. I want them to see that the organization 
was vital to the Church’s life. I also want them to 
come to have a deeper appreciation of the Church to- 
day as an organization through which the Spirit of 
God reaches out to touch the lives of persons. In 
all this I want my group to understand that any 
organization depends upon the quality of its leaders. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 
I. The gradual growth of a church organization 
A. At first there was no need for an organiza- 
tion: disciples simply shared the Gospel 
B. The first organization grew out of material 
needs of the members 
C. The office of bishop, elder, and deacon: We 
know the qualifications for the office, but 
not the duties 
II. Present-day church organization 
A. Differing organizational structure among 
the churches 
B. The need for cooperative endeavor gives 
rise to new organization 
III. Organizational structure of The Methodist 
Church 
A. The General Conference 
B. The annual conference 
C. The local church organization 


It is not likely that all your group will care much 
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about the organizational structure of the ch 
You will need to plan carefully to awaken a: 
terest in the purpose of this session. Study the 
terial in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

It may help to make a quick survey of your g! 
to find out what offices each holds in your chi 
You will need also to think about the attitud 
your group toward the Church as an institut 
Some adults like to think that they believe in J 
and have high regard for his teaching but do 
think too highly of the Church. They may | 
various reasons for anti-Church feelings. 17 
may feel it is too worldly, or too narrow. They 
feel it is too full of politics or run by little clic 

What do you want to happen by the study of 
lesson? Are there persons who should be helpe 
see that they ought to accept leadership resp« 
bility in the church? Are there leaders who nec¢ 
measure their own fitness by the qualifications 
sented by Paul to the elders of the Ephesus chu: 
Are there those who need to have their apprecia 
and love for the Church deepened? 

An effective way to begin this session woul 
to ask each member of the class to state the offic: 
holds in the church, the organization in the chu 
which the office represents, and what he consi: 
the duties of the office to be. 

After this is done, which should take only a 
minutes, you might ask, Why do we have all t 
organization? What relation does it have to “ 
Church” written as a proper noun? How did ¢ 
present organization get started? How long cx 
our church continue with its present progra 

Refer now to the references in Acts, I Timot 
and I Corinthians. You should make it clear fi: 
these references that we do not know what t 
of organization the early Church had. We do kr 
it had little or none on the Day of Pentecost. 
Know that by the time Paul wrote to Timothy : 
to his Corinthian church there was considera 
organization—at least officers with definitely h 
character qualifications. We also know some of 
reasons for the emergence of this organization. ( 
your Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly.) 
one thing, there was the dissatisfaction over 
way the poor fund was being administered. | 
another thing, we know Paul found it necessary 
have some organization to hold his new churches 
gether between his visits. The organization of 
early Church arose out of the need of the grow 
church. The organization changed to meet chang 
needs. High standards were held for officers. 

After this background has been fully discuss 
the attention of the class should be turned to 
organization of their church. Their thinking rn 
well be directed around three questions: What 
the organization of our church? Does this orga 
zation meet real needs? What changes need to 
made? As you help your group think through ¢t 
first question, you should have The Discipline 
The Methodist Church at hand. Indicate paragra 
that have bearing on our church organizations. 

This discussion of the organization of y< 


church should lead to discussion of cooperati 


organizations such as the International Council 
Religious Education and the Federal Council 
Churches of Christ in America, closing with a d 
cussion of the new World Council of Churches. 





Aids to Teaching [CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


find ground to accuse Jesus? Do you think Jesus 
did right in answering as he did? What did he say? 
What events followed his assertion that he was 
the Christ? (Read to the class Mark 14:61-65.) 

C. Why did the high priest and the others react 
so violently to Jesus’ assertion? Why did they con- 
sider blasphemy so terrible? What was blasphemy? 
Why did the members of the Sanhedrin and the 
guards begin mistreating Jesus immediately after 
his pronouncement? How do you imagine Jesus took 
this treatment? 

II. The action of Peter 

A. One of the pathetic parts of this whole dread- 
ful night’s experience was the action of Peter and 
his immediate shame for it. We, of course, are 
referring to his denial of Christ. Had Jesus fore- 
told this? When? What had been Peter’s reaction? 
Where did the denial take place? What happened 
which caused Peter to deny Jesus? Why did he do 
it? Was he a complete coward or did his presence 
there in the courtyard show some courage? 

B. How many times did Peter deny his Master? 
Then what happened? How did this disciple react 
when he heard the cock crow? Do we deny him to- 
day? In what ways? 

III. Second appearance before the Sanhedrin 

A. After daybreak the Sanhedrin met again. 
Why? What did this meeting accomplish? A few 
hours before, they had accused Jesus of blasphemy 
and said it was worthy of death. Would such a 
charge be accepted by the Roman authorities? Why 
did not the Jews put Jesus to death? 

B. What was the decision as to the accusation 
they would present to Pilate? Do you think the 
Jewish leaders actually thought Jesus was guilty 
of treason and sedition? Would they likely have ob- 
jected to one who was trying to overthrow the 
Roman government? Why not? 

IV. Trial before Pilate 

A. Who was Pilate? What position did he hold? 
To whom was he subject? What was his chief re- 
sponsibility ? 

B. What did Pilate ask Jesus? How did Jesus 
respond? Why do you think Jesus did not answer 
Pilate? 

C. Did Pilate seem to be anxious to condemn 
Jesus? Why was he not? What did he say? What 
second means did the ruler take to try to escape 
the responsibility of condemning Jesus? Who was 
Herod? What kin was he to the King Herod of the 
stories of Jesus’ birth? 

D. How did Herod receive Jesus? What did he 
want Jesus to do? What was Jesus’ reaction to his 
request for miracles? What was Herod’s final de- 
cision and disposition of Jesus? Why? 

E. What third way did Pilate try to escape the 
putting of Jesus to death? Who was Barabbas? 
Why did the ruler offer to free him or Jesus? 

F. What was Pilate’s final attempt to escape 
the responsibility for condemning Jesus? Could 
he escape this responsibility by washing his hands 
of it? Why not? Someone has suggested that ac- 
tually Pilate was on trial before Jesus, not Jesus 
before Pilate. What do you think of that idea? To 
what degree was it true? To what degree are we 
always on trial before Jesus? 
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“Vox Dei,” by Charles Verlat. (Photo from Three 
Lions.) 


Mar. 19: WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
TO HAVE FAITH? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles M. Laymon 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 26:9-23; ROMANS 5:1-8; HE- 
BREWS 12:1-2. 


As we consider the biblical passages in this lesson 
we are impressed with the fact that in each of them 
the emphasis is placed upon religious experience. 
The faith which sustains the Church is seen as 
rooted and grounded in what happens to those who 
hold it. Experience gives birth to belief, and belief, 
in turn, results in further experience. From life to 
life is the order. It is this which has kept Chris- 
tianity from degenerating into a highbrow intel- 
lectualism, divorced from the down-to-earth under- 
standing of ordinary people. 

When Paul was brought before King Agrippa 
(Acts 26:2-23), presumably to plead his case and 
to obtain a favorable hearing, he told the story of 
his conversion. It was a daring procedure; for he 
Was using this audience with the king to explain 
his allegiance to Jesus rather than to get his own 
freedom. Actually, Paul was eager to convert 
Agrippa. As a Jew, the king was familiar with the 
religious traditions out of which Christianity de- 
veloped and, as a Roman ruler, he had power and 
influence. Agrippa was not slow to grasp what 
Paul was trying to do, as his words, “In a short time 
you think to make me a Christian!” indicate. 

Highly educated though Paul was, he did not 
Present the faith as a set of ideas, although it in- 





volves great and moving ideas. He stressed his own 
religious experience instead. The power of testi- 
mony was in his words, and these words have re- 
mained through the years as evidence of the 
strength to be found in bearing witness out of one’s 
own life. Not all are able to do it as eloquently as 
Paul, but the merit of testimony lies in the fact of 
the changed life rather than in the magic of words. 

The author of Hebrews likewise turns to religious 
experience at the climax of his book. He had written 
many words (Hebrews 1 through 10) dealing with 
the superior character of Christianity because of the 
superior work of Jesus, the great High Priest, but 
he leaves these behind as he prepares to make his 
plea to the Church. He points instead to the ex- 
periences of spiritual giants of the past. As he calls 
the roll in chapter eleven, he begins with Abraham 
and moves down the centuries to his own hour of 
Christian experience. “Therefore,” he says, “since 
we are surrounded by so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us...” (Hebrews 12:1). It is not by the lengthy 
arguments of his earlier chapters, but by the testi- 
monies of men of faith, that he expects to urge the 
Church to hold fast in the face of persecutions 
that were beginning. 

Not only do all of the spiritual passages for this 
lesson stress the centrality of religious experience; 
they also agree that Jesus belongs at the center of 
the faith. In Paul’s story of his conversion it is 
Jesus who appears to him: “Who are you, Lord?” 
“IT am Jesus whom you are persecuting” (Acts 
26:15). In Hebrews the writer speaks of “looking to 
Jesus the pioneer and perfecter of our faith” (He- 
brews 12:2). Likewise Paul in Romans writes of the 
peace with God that comes “through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Romans 5:1). 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the entire 
New Testament is a Jesus book. On every one of its 
pages he is being offered to men as their Lord, 
alive and able to save them. Their understanding of 
the faith grows out of their understanding of him, 
and their religious experience is made real only as 
they are looking toward him. What the Church is 
to believe concerning God, salvation, immortality, 
and daily providence finds its dimensions in its 
view of Jesus. 

As men respond to what they see in Jesus, they 
are saved. Such positive response as a man can give 
with his heart, his mind, and his will, results in 
what the Church calls salvation. Sometimes Paul 
refers to salvation as justification: “we are justified 
by faith” (Romans 5:1). Quite simply this means 
we have “standing” in the presence of the righteous 
God. To change the figure we might say that just 
as a child has a place and is welcome in the home 
of his father, so we know and are known by God 
as belonging to him. 

At other times Paul speaks of salvation in terms 
of what we experience in our hearts as we look be- 
lievingly to Jesus. After writing of the peace with 
God which we feel, he continues, “More than that, 
we rejoice in our sufferings, knowing that suffering 
produces endurance, and endurance produces char- 
acter, und character produces hope, and hope does 
not disappoint us, because God’s love has been 
poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
which has been given to us” (Romans 5:3-5). 

Paul insists that all of this comes into our lives 
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only by believing in Jesus, especially by concen 
ing on the full measure of love which the Cros 
veals. We did not set up the Cross; it was p 
in our path by a loving God, yes, in our path, sin 
though we be: “God shows his love for us in 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
(Romans 5:8). In the face of such love there 
place for human pride. Our accomplishments 
feeble indeed. There is no room for self-satisfact 
only humility and gratitude remain for us. 
quite! There is room for joy, and Paul conc! 
this great section with the words, “We also re 
in God through our Lord Jesus Christ” (Ror 
32 & BR 

The Christian faith at this point remains f¢ 
what it was for Paul when he wrote Romans. E 
great revival in history has grown out of a 
covery of Paul’s teaching in this scriptural cla 
It is not Paul’s teaching alone which we find f 
actually it is his religious experience which tou 
us in his words. The address before King Agr 
in which Paul related the circumstances of his 
version and the moving words of Romans 
telling the same story; for, with Paul, Chri: 
experience and Christian teaching are one. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. 


During the weeks that we have been stud 
the beginnings of the Christian movement, it 
become increasingly clear that we have been « 
ing with no ordinary piece of history. The Cl 
tian Church was not a “planned” movement 
grew out of the experiences of men. In today’s 
sion we come to a study of what this cer 
experience was—faith itself! 


Tower 


As you have worked with your group these w« 


you will know better than anyone else the ex 
to which they have come to sense the Spirit 
was at work in the early Christian movement 
is still at work in the Church today. You will } 
pretty well for whom in your group the word f 
is a reality because they live by it. You will 
know those who simply do not understand when 
speak of “faith” because they never really 
perienced it. 

With both these groups in mind, perhaps | 
formulation of purpose might run like this: I \ 
the members of my group to come to see th 
belief in Jesus became so great that persons | 
by it and were ready to die for it. I want ther 
see that belief acted upon becomes faith! I war 
guide them into beliefs about God and Christ 
are worthy to act upon—to live and die by! 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 
I. Faith was the life that sustained the « 

Church 

A. A review of the first days following 
Resurrection, calling attention to Ps 
cost 

B. Faith as the central factor in Paul’s 
version 

C. Paul’s missionary experience deepene: 
faith 

D. Paul gives us a foundation of his fait 
Romans 8:1-5 
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II. The place of faith in the life of the Church 
today 
A. The difference between belief and faith 
B. What beliefs do we hold that we have not 
made our faith? 
C. The faith that sustains us and the Church 


An analysis of your group in relationship to this 
session will be difficult. We neither are able nor have 
a right to judge the inner life of another person. 
We do have a right to give a clear-cut standard by 
which another will measure his own inner ex- 
perience. 

This is why it is important to make vivid the 
faith in Christ that sustained and gave life to per- 
sons in the early Church. And yet as you seek to 
draw the picture of the faith of the early Christians, 
it will help you to recall the reaction of your group 
to the previous session in this study. 

What lessons provoked the greater response? Did 
the group respond to the session on the outpouring 
of power at Pentecost? What questions have the 
pupils raised? Have their questions been more 
largely in reference to when and why events took 
place? Or have they questioned about the nature of 
the experience of the early Christians? Has it been 
easy or hard to bring the discussion back to a con- 
sideration of how the lesson applies in their lives? 

As you think through these questions, you will 
begin to see where you will need to place the em- 
phasis. It may be that some members of your group 
may hold very dogmatic beliefs, but not have a very 
“life-giving” faith. Some may think they are aimost 
unbelievers because their beliefs do not fall in ac- 
cepted patterns. At the same time these persons may 
really have a vital faith. You will want to help 
broaden narrow beliefs and vitalize weak faith. 

Because your purpose in this lesson is more def- 
initely related to the life of the Church today—the 
faith that sustains now—it will be well to begin 
with your group where it is now. 

Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) suggests that the ses- 
sion start with a discussion of the difference be- 
tween belief and faith. You might begin the session 
without any background preparation by simply 
asking: What is the difference between faith and 
belief? Can you have belief without faith? Faith 
without any well-formulated belief? Can you have 
both and still live unworthily? Does faith make a 
difference in our actions? 

You will not, of course, ask all these questions 
without giving the group a chance to respond. These 
are suggestions of the type of questions you might 
ask to get the group to talk. During this discussion, 
which might last for ten to twenty minutes, you will 
be discovering the thinking of your group. 

At an appropriate time and place in the discus- 
sion, lead the thinking of the group back to the 
experience of the early Church. You might para- 
phrase the Scripture references in Acts, Romans, 
and Hebrews (see Adult Student), and ask what 
light these experiences of the early Christians throw 
on our question of the relation of belief and faith. 

Make clear the developing, expanding nature of 
both the beliefs and faith of Paul. This will help 
you lead the thinking of your pupils who may feel 
that they already possess all the faith “once de 
livered unto the saints.” You will not want to mor- 
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allze or preach about this, but your interpretation 
of Paul’s vital growing faith, expanding and en- 
riching with his deepening experiences, should be 
go clear that many, if not all, will be uncomfortable 
about their own “little faith.” 

In discussion some old vocabulary may be bandied 
about, such as “justified,” ‘saved,’ “salvation,” 
“converted.” As you discuss Paul’s experiences out 
of which these terms grew, you will want to help the 


group put new meaning into these terms or to help 
the members of your group be sure they do have 
meaning for them. 

If time remains, the session might be effectively 
climaxed by asking the group to indicate experiences 
today that require a vigorous faith if the Church 
is to meet its challenge. Then close by asking, What 
experiences do you face that require a growing faith 
if you are to be victorious in your living? 


Mar. 26: IS EVERY ADULT CHRISTIAN AN EVANGELIST? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles M. Laymon 


SCRIPTURE: ROMANS 1:1, 7-15; 15:22-29; Acts 
28:14b-16, 23-31; PHILIPPIANS 1:12-14; 4:22. 


It was inevitable that, sooner or later, Christian- 
ity should reach Rome. As the geographical, po- 
litical, and economic center of activities in the first 
century, all things gravitated in Rome’s direction. 
Besides this, the Church believed that Jesus was the 
King of Kings. As such his authority must include 
Rome, the seat of political rule. They were con- 
vinced also that they must make disciples of all 
nations. Rome was mistress of the world, the final 
goal of the missionary enterprise. 

We cannot say just when Christianity reached 
Rome, but it was probably quite early. It is not at 
all impossible that there were those in that city who 
had actually heard Jesus while traveling in Pales- 
tine. A late tradition credits Peter with the found- 
ing of this church, but it is unlikely that this is 
correct, since Paul nowhere mentions him in the 
epistle. It was his custom to send personal greetings 
in his letters and had Peter been in Rome, Paul 
most surely would have done this, but he does not. 

The Roman church was composed of both Jews 
and Gentiles. That there were Jewish Christians 
in its fold is quite certain from the contents of the 
Book of Romans itself. Paul’s references to Abra- 
ham, circumcision, etc., and his discussion of the 
refusal of the Jews to accept their Messiah (Romans 
9 through 11) would have meaning particularly 
for people with a Jewish background. Large num- 
bers of Gentiles must also have belonged to this 
church. In one place Paul says: “I have often in- 
tended to come to you... in order that I may 
reap some harvest among you as well as among the 
rest of the Gentiles” (Romans 1:13), and in another 
: — “T am speaking to you Gentiles” (Romans 

:1o). 

It is possible that, in spite of its age, the Roman 
church was not very well organized, nor too sure 
of its doctrines when Paul wrote. The great care 
that he took to explain the faith of Christians would 
indicate their need at this point. He said that he 
wrote to them to introduce himself to them in view 
of an intended visit (Romans 15:23-24); but the 
detailed exposition of salvation which he sent them 
goes beyond the requirements of a simple introduc- 
tion. They undoubtedly needed solid teaching and 
Paul gave it to them in this epistle. And yet Paul 
could say to them that their church was well-known, 
that its “faith is proclaimed in all the world” 
(Romans 1:8). 


At the time of writing Romans, Paul was spend- 
ing three months in Corinth. This visit occurred 
on the third missionary journey. The gathering of 
the collection for the “poor among the saints at 
Jerusalem” was uppermost in Paul’s mind at the 
moment, but he was also looking forward to the next 
lap in his missionary itinerary which would include 
both Rome and Spain (Romans 15:28). 

It was a longer time before he reached Rome then 
he anticipated. While delivering the collection at 
Jerusalem, he was arrested and spent the next two 
years in a Caesarean prison. At the time of this 
arrest, one of the things that troubled him most 
was the probability that this would interfere with 
his Roman visit. So great was his concern that the 
Lord stood by him at night and said, “Take courage, 
for as you have testified about me at Jerusalem, 
so you must bear witness also at Rome” (Acts 
23:11). Trial followed trial. Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa, each in turn examined Paul, and each in 
turn refused to free him. Finally, he appealed to 
Caesar’ for a just hearing at the emperor’s court. 
Here again, it seems likely that Paul had in mind 
his long postponed visit to the Imperial City. It 
would be better to arrive in chains, embarrassing 
though this would be, than not to arrive at all. 

Paul must have been greatly moved when dele- 
gations from the Roman church went out from the 
city to greet him, as he neared Rome. One group 
went as far as the Forum of Appius which was 
forty-three Roman miles distant. Another group 
met him at the Three Taverns, ten miles from the 
city. This was true Christian brotherhood. We wish 
that we had a record of the conversation along that 
journey. It would be a precious treasure, revealing, 
as it would, the situation in the Roman church. 


1 He had already appealed to Caesar before the hearing in the 
presence of Agrippa. 
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There are, however, a tew facts which we 
from Acts and Paul’s prison letters that throw 
upon the conditions surrounding the Roman 
The apostle was allowed to remain in his own 
house for the next two years. Any who dé 
might visit him (Acts 28:30), and many did. D 
this time he was chained to a soldier, nigh 
day. This had its advantages, Paul thought, f 
the soldiers changed shifts they would repor 
day’s happenings at the barracks. In this wa) 
faith became known “throughout the whole 
torian guard” (Philippians 1:13). Paul als 
ported that there were some of Caesar’s hous 
who became Christian (Philippians 4:22). 

Paul makes another interesting commer 
Philippians, when he says that many of the bre 
were made stronger in belief and more coura; 
in utterance because of his imprisonment (P 
pians 1:14). This is because Paul faced his 
persecutions with such nobility of spirit that 
were transformed in the eyes of his friends 
prison became a sanctuary; his cramped qua 
became a pulpit from which to address the \ 
world. Had he been overcome with self-pity an 
moaned his lot, the impression this made would 
disillusioned and discouraged his followers. 
the Cross he bore turned out to be the pow: 
salvation to all who knew and heard him. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. Tower 


In this session we bring Paul’s ministry t 
climax and end in Rome. For a long time Paul! 
planned to go to Rome. It was the center of 
world, and he wanted to preach the Gospel at 
heart of his world. As you prepare for to 
lesson, you will want to have as deep a desir 
Paul to bring your Christian witness to the ce¢ 
of your world. How can you do that? 

America is today the center of the world. | 
is the United Nations’ headquarters. To this cou 
turn the eyes of the world’s millions for leader: 
Will our leadership guide toward Christ and 
Kingdom or away from him? How shall you : 
your purpose? Perhaps this will be suggestiv 
want my group to see the strategic place of 
American church in the life of the world. I \ 
them to come to see that it will make a tremen 
difference what the quality of their own witnes 
I want them to see that when they are simply li 
the Gospel wherever they are, they are evangelis 
and that living the Gospel involves being read 
witness to its reality in difficult situations. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. Paul carries his witness to Rome 
A. Paul’s long-standing desire to go to R 
B. The difficulties he faced to reach this 
C. Paul’s day-to-day witness in chains 
D. Paul’s witness through his letters 
II. Our witness today 


A. America, the center of the world’s lit 
B. Our lives and witness determine lar; 


the influence of the Church 
C. What special efforts should we make 
carry the Gospel to “Rome”? 
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In a sense this is the most personal lesson so far 
in the series. You will know the practice of your 
group. There is a sense in which every person who 
is living as a Christian is making a witness to his 
faith. But how many of your group have ever 
spoken directly to another person testifying to what 
their faith has meant to them? What are the reasons 
your group would give for not actually witnessing? 
Would some say, “I do not know how. I don’t want to 


_be thought queer. My religion is too personal a 


matter for me to talk about freely”? Are there 
some in your group who do make a nuisance of 
themselves with their friends by always wearing 
their religion on their sleeves? What are the new 
points of view you want your group to achieve? 
What changed attitudes? What plan of action? 

It might be effective to start your session by a 
quick review of the biblical material covered thus 
far in the entire series. This can be done by giving 
a summary statement covering Pentecost, the per- 
secution and spreading abroad of Christianity, the 
conversion of Saul, Paul turning to the Gentiles, 
and his deepening concern to reach all men with the 
Gospel. The purpose of this summary is not merely 
to review but to point up Paul’s strategy in his 
mission, the fact that he went to the center of each 
province or territory and then let his work reach 
far out in all directions. This he did always, with 
the thought that one day he would go to Rome. 

After this quick survey, a discussion of Paul’s 
two years in Rome might follow (see Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly). As a prisoner in Rome, how 
well did Paul succeed in his purpose to go to the 
heart of the empire? What evidence do we have? 
What significance do you attach to the words “those 
of Caesar’s household’? 

When you have brought your group to a clear 
understanding of the place of this planned strategy 
in Paul’s world mission, you should direct the think- 
ing of your group to the importance of a good 
strategy for the Church today. In what sense is it 
true to say that America occupies the place of Rome 
today? What areas are open to Christian outreach 
from America that are not open to any other coun- 
try? 

Does the Church in America need to carry the 
gospel message into untouched areas of our Ameri- 
can life? How about labor and the labor movement? 
How about race relations? Can the American 
Church long be effective in “colored countries,” such 
as Africa and India and China, if the Church con- 
tinues to draw a color line within its own fellow- 
ship? What about politics and industry? If the 
American Church is to be effective in these un- 
touched areas of our life and to reach out into un- 
touched geographical areas around the world, what 
will this require of us as individuals? 

This session, if truly effective, should lead the 
group to some definite plan of action. In one case, 
it might be to plan for a house-to-house visitation 
to invite persons to become Christians. In another 
instance, it might mean the selection of study com- 
mittees to discuss areas of living in their own group 
that have not been touched by the Gospel. A study 
might be made of the interest and participation 
of the members of the group in their community 
government. A study might be made of the kind of 
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The Doector’s Dilemma 


The proposal for the introduction of some kind 
of program of more or less “socialized” medicine 
(see page 22, Adult Student) is very much a hot 
issue in American society today. The program now 
in effect in Great Britain has attracted world-wide 
attention. The American Medical Association is on 
record as unalterably opposed to any plan of this 
character. While the Association unquestionably 
speaks for the men in control of the organization, 
it by no means represents the united opinion of the 
entire profession. The Blue Cross and similar plans 
of health insurance have won wide acceptance in 
many communities. Many industrial concerns are 
providing health and hospitalization insurance for 
their employees. Organized labor is swinging into 
line in an effort to incorporate this and similar other 
“social security” benefits in wage contracts as 
standard procedure. 

The leader should be on guard to keep the dis- 
cussion from being side-tracked into vague de- 
nunciations or equally sweeping endorsements of 
social enterprises and the ‘Welfare State.” Hold 
the discussion to the specific issues of providing 
adequate medical service within reach of the entire 
community, and the proper function of a profes- 
sional organization. 

Make sure that the following points are not 
overlooked: For the average American family to- 
day, a serious illness or an accident constitutes a 
major financial catastrophe. Public aid is still so 
deeply associated in popular thinking with the idea 
of economic failure and disgrace that many fam- 
ilies, who are struggling to maintain their self- 
respect, decline to take advantage of the public 
clinics and other assistance available. Families in 
the upper income brackets can pay for medical care. 
Those who are willing to accept the mark of de- 
pendence upon public charity can call upon the 
public health clinic for help. Meanwhile the health 
of the whole community is thrown in jeopardy be- 
Cause so many who need attention do not receive it. 

The physician who has succeeded in establishing 
a lucrative practice, naturally, is not concerned with 
programs of publicly administered health service. 
Like many other professional men, the medical man 
who has forged his way to the top can enjoy an 
Income of luxury living. On the other hand, the 
problem of establishing a practice becomes increas- 
ingly serious for the new medical school graduate. 

There is a real question that should not be over- 
looked: How far is a professional organization, like 
4 medical association, justified in engaging in po- 
litical activity? Does this compromise the ideal that 
the physician should hold himself above the chaf- 
fering of the market place, the sharp practices of 


commercial advertising, and maintain his dedica- 
tion to the high calling of public service? 


The Church and the Bomb 


The question of the attitude which the Church 
should take toward war (see page 22, Adult Stu- 
dent) has passed through a significant development 
in the last half century. The Church, as a whole, 
is not so naively sentimental in its pacifism as once 
it was; and on the other hand there has been a 
definite stiffening of the Christian conscience upon 
the whole question of the legitimacy of military 
violence as a method of political action. 

It is noteworthy, for instance, that, in the main, 
government, during the last war, gave to con- 
scientious objectors a consideration that they had 
never been accorded in previous wars. It was sig- 
nificant, further, that the last war brought forth 
no sweeping resolutions hailing the struggle as a 
“holy crusade.” The old isolationism that sought 
to solve the problem, in as far as our government is 
concerned, by holding aloof from international 
obligations appears definitely to have passed into 
the discard. The idea of ‘‘one world” has apparently 
taken root firmly in the soil of the conscience and 
judgment of mankind. 

On the other hand the last war brought forth 
examples of wanton cruelty and universal destruc- 
tion that are without parallel in the last two or 
three centuries. The American people began by a 
vigorous popular disapproval of such mass bomb- 
ing attacks as devastated Guernica, in the Spanish 
Civil War, and Rotterdam and Coventry in the 
World War which followed. They wound up by 
giving practically unanimous support to the “ob- 
literation bombing” of German cities and the whole- 
sale dropping of “incendiary bombs” which de- 
stroyed more lives in Japan than the two atomic 
bombs. Does this represent a sinister deterioration 
in moral sensibilities? The discussion should not 
miss the problem of how a popular approval of such 
a proposed program of national defense will affect 
the moral disciplines of adolescent youth. 

The leader should direct the discussion away 
from a fruitless acceptance of the inevitability of 
atomic warfare. It would be more to the point to 
raise this issue: Ought not agencies of public 
propaganda, like the motion picture, the school, 
and the Church, be directed toward building sup- 
port for strengthening such agencies as the United 
Nations and programs aimed to promote under- 
standing and good will between nations? Give the 
discussion a practical turn by facing the issue of 
how best to organize public sentiment on behalf 
of a constructive program of public education. 

—CHARLES I. SCHOFIELD. 
7 7 7 


A Teaching Plan [| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 


recreational opportunities provided by the com- 
munity for its children and youth. A study might 
be made of the group’s attitude to racial or other 
minority groups in the community. A study might 
be made of the ratio of missionary giving by the 
group members to the sums spent by them for 
tobacco, theater, and cosmetics. Whatever the local 
situation, the effectiveness of your leadership 
should be measured by what action the group takes. 
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